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The Red Triangle in France 


By Arthur Gleason 


AUTHOR OF INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES 


This is not an official statement of the work of the Y. M. C. A. 


It is a description of that work 


by a writer who has no strings, who studied the work for five months, and who has given previous 
evidence of his sympathetic understanding of life and sentiment in the war zone.—EvIToR. 


HE Y. M. C. A. came to the war zone under a 
handicap. In some sections of public opinion in the 

United States it was considered a Protestant Chris- 

tian organization, doing excellent social service, but 

with a propaganda attachment. Its message on social reform 
was felt to be lacking in vigor and radical suggestion, because 
a portion of the money supporting the institution came from 
the “Protestant millionaire” group. “The creative men of the 
“association” went for the most part into the foreign field and 
made it a powerful instrument in the international movement. 
But in the movement towards democratic control at home, 
which has caught up the religious dynamic of our time, the 
association had failed to enlist in numbers that group of 
modern enlightened idealists whom we call social workers, 
and it had failed to capture any organized section of the labor 
movement. In spite of valuable work in certain industrial 
branches, and in spite of certain powerful leaders in social 
reform, the Y. M. C. A. has been suspected by the modern 
radical of wearing an automatic silencer on social problems. 
And the man in the side-street has used its shower-bath 
but dodged its platform because he had outgrown its hymn- 
tunes. ‘This criticism of the Y. M. C. A. has been well 
stated by the distinguished war correspondent, Herbert Corey: 


_ The soldier is afraid of the word “Christian” in the Y. M. C. A. 
title. He is afraid that someone may ask him if he is sure of sal- 


vation. 
These suspicions are irrelevant to the situation in the war 
zone. For here is a “sacred union” of labor man and Protes- 
tant millionaire, Roman Catholic priest and New England 
farmer in upholding our soldiers. There is springing up 
spontaneously, created by the sharp needs of the situation in 
the field, a new organization, the Red Triangle. In the words 
of General Pershing “the two civil agencies ministering to 
the welfare of soldiers’ happen to be “the Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A.” Our one duty then is to accept them, 
Support them and to criticise them constructively. Within 
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three years of war, the British Y. M. C. A. rose from a non- 
conformist society of limited significance and influence to a 
social institution of high value and wide popularity. The 
American Y. M. C. A., with our army, will probably return 
to the home town with a stronger hold on the community 
than it has had in the past. 

The aim of the Red Triangle is to return the men of the 
American army in as good a condition as that in which they 
come, so to reinforce them in physique and mental integrity as 
to overcome the sag of abnormal war-life. Other wars have 
ended and, ending, poured back into the home village and 
city street a multitude of men, some broken, some diseased, 
many inefficient, and most of them out of gear with the life 
they had once known. 

General Orders Number 26 issued from the headquarters 
of the American Expeditionary Forces have delimited the 
function: 


The Red Cross will provide for the relief work, and the Y. M. 
C. A. will provide for the amusement and recreation of the troops 
by means of its usual program of social, educational, physical and 
religious activities. 


The direct military contribution of the Y. M. C. A. to 
the war is in helping to maintain the morale of the soldiers. 
Its method of maintaining morale is by affording recreation. 

Figures for the Red Triangle change every week, just as 
figures for the army change. In the spring of 1918, the Red 
‘Triangle was operating more than six hundred centers in 
France for American soldiers. About 95 per cent of the 
places where American troops, even in small numbers, are 
stationed, receive Red ‘Triangle service. There were sev- 
enteen hundred workers, of whom three hundred were women. 
(Two women have been killed, one by an airplane bomb, the 
other by a shell at the French front.) The association went 
forward with the troops in the trenches and is operating a 
number of centers within shell range. ‘There were one hun- 
dred of these stations within the shell zone, many of them 
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being between the light artillery and the trenches. In the 
French army there are five hundred Foyers du Soldat, cafes, 
hotels, canteens (mainly supported by the American Y. M. 
C. A.). Both American and French huts serve hot drinks to 
the men, in addition to the other items of an army canteen. 
The motor transport service of the American Red Triangle 
operates 175 cars. The average canteen in the hut supplies 
the needs of from 200 to 1,000 men. It sells hot chocolate, 
matches, razors, crackers, tobacco, sweet chocolate, candy. 

The association conducts in Paris club rooms, two hotels 
for officers, @ hotel for enlisted men, a hotel for secretaries, 
and administration offices. 

The army has placed its post exchange under the Red 
Triangle; and the Red Triangle has placed in charge Francis 
Powell, a manager for England of Standard Oil. F. A. 
Jackson, European manager of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, is comptroller. The head of the American Red 
Triangle work in France is E. C. Carter,’ who made a brilliant 
record as an association executive in India. In brief, the Red 
Triangle runs a system of department stores, restaurants, 
garages, vaudeville circuits, libraries, information bureaus, the- 
atrical syndicates, motion’ picture houses, lecture bureaus, 
schools, hotels, churches, playgrounds, reading and writing 
rooms and clubs, for several hundred thousand men. 

That is the machinery of the Red Triangle. But what 
passes through the machine and emerges as product? What 
breathes through the institution? 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, of Yale University, has recently 
visited the American camps in France and drawn up prelimi- 
nary educational plans for the Red Triangle work with the 
American forces. He has courteously placed his outlines at 
the disposal of the Survey. In what follows concerning 
education I am using his memoranda. Dr. Stokes states that 


the greatest weakness in the admirably organized Y. M. C. A. work 
in the American army abroad is that in spite of earnest efforts to 
secure from the United States able educators to remedy the situation, 
there is no one employed at headquarters who is giving his whole 
time to the organization and development of strictly educational 
work. In view of the opportunity, the need and the demand, this 
lack is deplorable. What is needed is to have the educational note 
more emphasized and thé importance of the lecture platform and 
of the classroom more recognized. 

It is proposed that the Y. M. C. A. after a conference with 
the American University Union (which now represents abroad 
the hundred and thirty-five leading American universities, col- 
leges and technical schools) shall appoint an Army Educa- 
tional Commission of three competent educators of large ad- 
ministrative experience; the commission to appoint an educa- 
tional supervisor in each army division. 

Among the British troops, emphasis is no longer placed on 
the war and its causes. There men are more interested in home 
problems. Since last summer, all public discussions in the 
camps have been discontinued at the request of the military 
authorities, as they were likely to develop political animosi- 
ties. But reconstruction is not a vital subject among our men, 
as they are not aware that the war has altered the social struc- 
ture. Lectures of this sort will probably not mean to our 
men what they mean to a British group, who know they have 
outlived an era of civilization. 

The primary purpose of the American educational work 
is to help the army with the war. The secondary object is to 
fit men better to discharge their duties as citizens on their re- 
turn to the United States. The work must be conducted in 
the late afternoon or evening. ‘There are about one hour be- 
fore supper and at least two hours after supper without reg- 
ular military duties. 


_ *Carter is one of the “finds” of the war. 
bines vision and action. 


He is an executive who com- 
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The types of work for which there is immediate demand 
are: Instruction in French—in one camp, about two hundred — 
men have enrolled for French instruction, in several camps, 
one hundred men have enrolled ; Lectures on the character and ~ 
history of the French and English peoples—the object of ; 
these lectures is to acquaint the men with the character, insti- — 
tutions and history of the French and English peoples. The 
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average soldier, fleeced by a taxicab driver and half a dozen 
shopowners, shot to a rain-swept village in a troop train of © 
cattle cars, does not obtain a full picture of European life.” ‘ 
Harris Dickson, using man-talk in his own charming, hu- 
morous way, has gone through the camps, telling the men 
how they can leave a good memory in French minds. Bishop 
Brent came to interpret the Americans and the two Allies to | 
each other. Prof. Mark Baldwin and Charles Prince know 
France of old, and they have told our soldiers the story of the 
three-year endurance. Franklin Edmonds gives a historical _ 
setting to the interpretation. Dr. John G. Coulter, formerly | 
professor in Chicago University, came from his experience 
with French poilus in the American Field Service and re- | 
vealed the war at first-hand. Dr. Gustave Monod has been © 
in charge of the Sanitary Train, carrying wounded poilus | 
from the front to the base hospital. He is able to tell little | 
anecdotes, informal, amusing, touching, which reveal the heart | 
of the race better than a library of exposition. i] 
Homer Folks and Prof. Edward T. Devine have spoken to _| 
the American army of the immense work of reconstruction | 
which the Red Cross is carrying on in France—work for chil- | 
dren, for refugees, for the mutilated, for the victims of tu- 
berculosis. Prof. George Nettleton of Yale and Prof. Paul 
Van Dyke of Princeton, Bishop Wilson of the Methodist- | 
Episcopal Church, area of New York, and Bishop Israel of 7 
the Episcopal Church, Erie, Pennsylvania, are others of the | 
already long list of speakers. q 
Hugues Le Roux, an editor of the great French newspaper | 
Le Matin, has told in our camps how his family started this 
war with eight young men. Today not one is left alive. To 
our men he described how an American soldier came to him, , 
and said: 


ipbteemalee sd 9 sak 


I don’t know the name of the French soldier who lives here in 
this tomb. There is only a number and a cross: Number 2604. But 
I have adopted him, Number 2604. I will go on with the work he | 
has begun. 


why : 


M. Le Roux, in telling of the experience with our soldiers, 
said: 


When my talk was over, they came to shake hands with me. They 
knew that it was the anniversary of the very day on which my last 
son had fallen, fighting for his country. They knew that instead | 
of carrying flowers to his grave I had come to see them, to speak | 
to them of the ideal for which they, like ourselves, are ready to give _ 
their lives. One of them, as he held my hand in his, said to me: 
“T will avenge these dead!” 


British lecturers to our soldiers include Prof. Hugh Mack- 
intosh, Edinburgh University; Dr. John Kelman, minister of | 
Free St. George’s, Edinburgh; Sir Arthur Priestley, publicist y 
Prof. Frederick Simpson, professor of architecture, University) 


*G. K. Chesterton has written an address to the American army} 
which the Red Triangle is distributing by pamphlet through the) — 
camps. In it he says: 


_Most friendship consists of jokes; and unfortunately most quarrels con: 
sist of jokes, too. You can only fix yourself firmly in two fundamental facts 
The first is that if a foreigner makes an unintelligible remark, it is twenty / 
to one that it is a joke. The other is that if it is a joke, it is twenty to one) 
that it is meant as a compliment It is an invitation to the feasts anc | 
fellowship of the tribe; perhaps unfortunately conveyed by some tribal sign” 
which is unfamiliar to us, as is the tropical ritual of the rubbing of noses|| _ 
There might be a tribe whose salutation consisted in pulling noses, insteay 
of shaking hands, and it is obvious that the more heartily and hosjitably | 
the salute was performed, the more misunderstanding might arise. ... I). 
would be as if, after all boastings, Britons should be slaves through arguiny) | 
about whether they should call a “servant” a “help.” It would be as i/| 
America lost her honour by debating whether it should be spelt with a “u.”’| 


| 
| 
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of London; Dr. Hugh Stewart, Dean of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Professor Terry, Aberdeen University; Professor 
Grant and Prof. Walter Garstang, Leeds University; Dr. 


‘Carlyle, University College, Oxford; H. Yule Oldham, 


King’s College, Cambridge; and C. Grant Robertson, Ox- 
ford. 

American speakers who have been sent to the British or 
French are: Franklin Edmonds, Bishop McConnell, Bishop 
Brent, E. H. Sothern, Prof. W. S. Naylor, Norman Hap- 
good, Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons. 

Questionnaires at several camps show that a large pro- 
portion of the men have no adequate conception of the rea- 
sons for the war. ‘This means a great loss of efficiency, for 
no intelligent man can be a good fighter unless he is thoroughly 
convinced of the justice of his cause. J asked a man who had 
a couple of companies under his observation, how many of 
these men knew why they had come. He said that about five 
in fifty had a defined impersonal reason. ‘The rest had come 
because a girl had gone back on them, or times were hard, or 
you could get enough to live on without worry in an army. 
In another camp, I examined and copied fifty cards where the 
men had written down their reasons, and the answers ran 
much the same. I have still further verified this by carrying 
on discussion groups with several thousand men of the present 
army in France. They want a definite case presented to them 
which will give them a reason for fighting. 

There is the historical. talk, as Dr. John S. Nollen, head 
of the Lake Forest University, gives it. There is an analysis of 
the two ideas—the German and the Allied idea. 
son Naylor, of Lawrence College, Wisconsin, and Prof. Her- 
bert G. Campbell present this. ‘There is the story of how 
and why America entered the war, as told by Dr. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. ‘The leadership of President Wilson has 
been described to the soldiers by Norman Hapgood. German 


‘methods in war are exposed by the Countess de St. Maurice, 


who was in Belgium when the army of invasion came. She 
shows her collection of proclamations and orders to the civilian 
population, issued by the German officers. German intrigue 
has been described by Will Irwin. The long preparedness of 
Germany, the inevitability of the present war, are revealed by 
Wickham Steed, foreign editor of the London Times. 

These talks prepare the men for the front and give them a 
dynamic for going over the top. If a man is going to die for 
a cause he wishes to know what the cause is. He wishes to 
know what manner of thing it is against which he arms. 


Other lecturers have been: Dr. William A. Shanklin, presi- 


These portable kitchens go wherever they are needed, 


often right up to the front line. They are complete 
down to the garbage cans 


Prof. Wil- 
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A Young Men's Christian Association hut under shell fire 
on the British western front 


dent of Wesleyan University; Dr. William H. Crawford, 
president of Alleghany College; Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, 
magazine writer ; George Randolph Chester; Reginald Wright 
Kauffman; Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes; Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, 
Commercial Attaché of the American Embassy; Mrs. Eunice 
Tietjens, correspondent, Chicago Daily News; Elizabeth Ser- 
geant, correspondent, New Republic; and many others. 

The ordered class of systematic study is not possible for 
our men who are moved in a night'to a new camp, today 
busy in rifle and bayonet practice, tomorrow transferred to 
the trenches, at all times aeroplanes overhead, the rumble of 
guns to the north. Regular continuing study hours are not 
obtainable on a volcano rim. 

Talks, informal but carefully prepared, combine education 
and inspiration as nothing else in the war-zone can. As a boy 
said recently: “If I could hear that man just before going 
over the top, I could go through anything.” 

No single talk will do the needed work. The impression 
must be made by many men. Most of the impressions will rub 
off in half an hour. It must be patiently repeated by many 
other speakers. Arrangements are being made for more 
French and British speakers, and for Belgian, Italian and 
Japanese speakers. One or two dull speakers injure the en- 
tire program. ‘There must be variety. Already the men are 
weary of the set war-talk. The official publication of the 
army, The Stars and Stripes, says that what the army wants 
is Elsie Janis. “More entertainment by her and the likes of 
her and less instruction by people who take themselves seri- 
ously—that’s one formula for winning the war.” And it 
protests in the name of “an army which has these many 
months listened perforce to lectures on ‘Why We Are at 
War,’ ‘The Mining of Carroway Seeds in Argentina,’ ‘Why 
We Are at War,’ “The Fiscal System Under the Emperor 
Justinian,’ and ‘Why We Are at War.’” It says that Miss 
Janis is “an oasis of color and vivacity in the midst of frock- 
coated and white-tied legislators and lecturers.” 

This is the authentic voice of the army. At no point can 
paper programs be permitted to out-distance the living legiti- 
mate desires of the soldiers themselves. There is no use in 
tight intensive classroom instruction if the men spend their 
three hours elsewhere. There is no use in lectures if the hut 
1s empty. 

Dr. Stokes has also laid down the lines for a course of edu- 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association in France seeks 
to give our army: 

1. Worthy activities for leisure hours, a social substi- 
tute for the temptations of loneliness, a counter-impulse for 
the drag of abnormal war-conditions. 

2. A dynamic for “going over the top.” 

3. A ground of understanding with the Allied armies. 


Translating those aims into other terms, the association 
seeks to do its share: 

To preserve the integrity of the personal life and the 
social consciousness of the soldier. 

To win the war. 

To establish the good-will between nations that leads to 
peace. 


cation during the time of demobilization. It is recognized in 
England that demobilization will take at the very least a 
year. Demobilization will be a period of demoralization un- 
less a new motive is provided when the motive for war-making 
is suddenly snatched away. Educational preparation for the 
return to civil life is the new motive. “The army is to be made 
a vast training school, preparing the ex-soldiers for the busi- 
ness of life. 

The religious work of the Red Triangle is under the charge 
of Dr. Robert Freeman, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena, California. He writes: “The policy at 
headquarters is that there be nothing tricky about our re- 
ligious services; that they be conducted without camouflage, 
at regular times, and with frank announcement.” Plans are 
being carried through for producing a “literature” on topics 
covering biography, Christian faith, missions and “world in- 
terest.’ Invitations have been issued to thirty of America’s 
leading preachers to give a few months of time in the war-) 
zone, where they will be located at given places and appointed 
as preachers for those areas. Several well-known clergymen 
have already spoken in the American camps. ‘Their names 
appear in the lists I have given. 

In many huts,. three religious services are held each week. 
On Sunday morning, wherever possible, the chaplain conducts 
the service. As a large percentage of the soldiers are of the 
Roman Catholic faith, pains are taken to plan for such re- 
ligious exercises as are familiar to them. When the chaplain 
is a Roman Catholic, a Protestant service or a Bible class is 
also held. On Sunday evening a “sing” is given, leading up 
to familiar hymns, often followed by an address. In some 
sections an address by the army medical officer, promoting the 
“clean life,” is scheduled. On one week-day evening, a service 
of a devotional character is held. ‘This program is not hard- 
and-fast. It fits itself to the group. A Bible class is formed 
in certain areas, using such a book as one by Rauschenbusch, 
and leading to “discussion groups.” 

For. entertainment, the cinema is as popular in the Ameri- 
can camp as it is on Eighth avenue. “The average through the 
six hundred huts is one cinema show a week. One of the 
colonels said to me, “If you want to keep venereal disease 
out of the army, give us seven movies a week.” Among the 
British, some of the Red Triangle secretaries are convinced 
that it is better, and in the end more appreciated by the men, 
to have fewer cinema shows and more good illustrated lec- 
tures. But with the American army at no time in the near 
future will it be possible to decrease the emphasis on the 
cinema. ‘The British experience is here no guidance. 

All sorts of “shows” are staged in the huts. I give here the 
report which the head of the Entertainment Bureau has 
sent me; 


Our concert parties consist of from three to five persons. One or 
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two singers, a violinist and pianist is the usual combination. Some- 


times we add another instrument or perhaps a magician or comedian, 


Some of these concert parties are made up of Americans who have 
come over in the Y. M. C. A. service. Others are made up of 
French artists who volunteer their services, receiving only their ex- 
penses. We have had the services of singers from the opera and 
local musicians, teachers, etc., of considerable ability. We have 
also hired certain vaudeville performers, such as magicians. For 
Aix-les-Bains, the American leave center, we hired a number of 
vaudeville acts on a strictly business basis. 


We have had some eminent theatrical and musical people from 
America who have generously given their time and in some in- 
stances have paid their own expenses. Such persons include E. H. 
Sothern, who came over here accompanied by Winthrop Ames, 
manager of the Little Theatre and Booth Theatre, New York, 
primarily for the purpose of studying the entertainment problem 
and arranging to send over actors and actresses from America. Mr. 
Sothern, however, gave recitations in a great many of the American 
camps. 

Elsie Janis is here now, has made one tour of some of the camps 
and will start on another April 5. Francis Rogers, professor of 
music at Yale University, and his wife, have been over here since 
early last fall giving concerts and recitations. The Hearons Sisters, 
a successful vaudeville and concert group, are here. Clifford Walker 
gave several months of time to our huts. The John Craig Players 
of Boston are playing Baby Mine and giving one-act sketches at 
Aix-les-Bains. They will be sent out on a tour later. 


It is the hope of Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames that the theatrical 
profession of America will arrange to send over entertainment 
parties in considerable numbers, including as many as possible of 
the stars of the profession. 


Mr. Sothern, after his tour of the American army, spoke of 
the desirability of developing the latent talent among the 
men themselves. 

. There is a group of persons at home who are unaware of 
the bitter temptations of lonely men and who seek to legislate 
repressively for them. It would be impossible for the Red 


Triangle to edit its canteen against tobacco, for instance - 
‘(though it is criticised for selling tobacco). 


It is the judg- 
ment of military men that tobacco is interwoven with the 
morale of fighting men. Deprive them of tobacco, and the 
results are discontent and homesickness. 
stitution dependent for its success on the good will of officers 
and men alike make a ruling hostile to the military concep- 
tion of morale? In the face of the temptations inevitable to 


-a “stag-camp,” three thousand miles away from normal home 


conditions, it would be perilous to deprive the men of a minor 
alleviation for loneliness, idleness and wet weather. Such a 
crusade should first be able to conquer public opinion at home 
and enact federal legislation before it demands that a recrea- 
tional institution in the war-zone should enact repressive meas- 
ures. War is an abnormal proceeding. It is an affair of high 
excitements and long, dreary waits. On duty, the soldier is 
a creature of automatic obedience. Off duty, he reacts against 
red tape, interference and efforts to “make him good.” ‘The 
mental state of the soldier is not to be comprehended by the 
man or woman at home. This matter of supplying tobacco 
to the fighting men must be left to the judgment of those 
working with the soldier. ‘The civilians must be generous 
enough to give, with no strings to the gift. 

The problem of an army sexually is the same problem ‘as 
that of a “stag-camp” in the lumber district or with immi- 
grants on railway construction. It is twofold. Young un- 
married men accept a regular and callous practice of the 
“social evil” as-a recognized part of “the game.” Married 
men fall into the habit of illicit sex relations. ‘The result is 
disease and a lowered social consciousness. To state in a 
sentence the effort of the Red Triangle: It is to supplement 


the physical prophylaxis of the army with a moral prophylaxis. | 


This means to work for an ethical standard, and to offer a 
substitute for sexual indulgence in a comprehensive program 
ot social activity. Repression is valueless except as it is ac- 
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companied each step by a release into fuller expressions of the 
personality. The impulse must be sublimated into satisfying 
activities of athletic skill, social recreation, and education. 
That being done, rigorous repression of the social evil is es- 
sential. Large numbers of diseased professional women hang 
at the fringes of an'army. Many. young girls in war-time are 
highly susceptible. There is a stimulus in the flaunting, well- 
advertised house. There is a false sense of security in the 
“inspected,” “clean” maison tolérée. 

The attitude of Secretary Baker and of General Pershing 
has been that of men of enlightened social consciousness. I 
have seen a private letter of Secretary Baker which shows not 
only that he is sensitively aware of the value of a standard 
set by officers for men, but that he has instituted a policy for 
obtaining it in the home camps. It is my personal belief after 
nearly four years of observation of five armies in this war that 
no other army is so safeguarded as ours. It is certain that no 
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a hard hike, and a touch of green at Christmas. 
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The work itself is the ancient work of woman, making a home 
for lonely, hungry. men. This new thrust. of womanhood has 
carried her to the heart of war. But once there, she resumes her 
old job and becomes the nurse andi cook and*mother to men. The 
key to our experience is the mother instinct. What we try to do is 
to make a home out of an emergency station. 


Making a home in abnormal conditions means: building up 
a little group of friends who drop around at the end of a 
harassing day, exactly as the woman at home creates her home- 
circle. It means setting a standard, invisible and unforced, 
in toned-down language, gentle manner and thoughtfulness, 
It means pleasant decorations on the walls, hot chocolate after 
It means 
mending torn clothes, and helping with a letter, writing it or 
addressing it, or persuading the soldier himself to write home. 
One man came a dozen: different times for the canteen-woman 
to address his letter to his girl. He could scratch out the let- 
ter with pencil. But pen and ink on the envelope were too 


me. 


Refreshments served to men just coming from the trenches at one of the camps 


army in history has ever dealt with this accompaniment of 
war—more devastating than machine guns—so wisely and so 
thoroughly, with so high a purpose grounded on so careful a 
program as ours. But the situation is so vast and so complex 
that no measures can ever wholly meet it. ‘There are needed 
in France men of commanding position in this department of 
social science—men like Fosdick, Flexner and Kneeland.* 

If a man is deprived of all his women-folks—mother, sister, 
wife or sweetheart, and the home-crowd—repressive legisla- 
tion and ethical exhortation are not enough to fill the void. 
A social substitute must be found. The presence of decent 
women in the canteens of the Red Triangle is the best substi- 
tute. The three hundred Red Triangle women are probably 
of more social value to the army community than the fourteen 
hundred men. A most important work in personal relation- 
ship at the front is carried on by these women. ‘The soldiers 
want to talk with a decent woman, who “savvies United 
States” and looks like the folks they left behind them. One 


of the women “‘canteeners” has described the job: 


5 Not for a brief visit, but to remain in an administrative position. 


much for him. Making a home means curing homesickness and 
loneliness, by the intuition that knows when a boy is down- 
hearted and wins his shy confidence through the sympathetic 
listening that encourages him to talk. He wants to share the 
news from home, but he suspects that another man will think 
him sentimental. So he stays silent till the woman comes. 
‘These canteen-women redress the false balance of military life 
where the soldier is barked at for a dozen hours a day by other 
men in a world wholly made up of men, sleeping in a barracks 
with fifty other men, hiking with men, till the individual sol- 
dier is as fed up with male society and the masculine manner 
as the sailor at the end of a voyage. 

The association does not fully realize the value of its 
women-workers. If it did, it would send them in numbers 
equal to those of its men secretaries, instead of in a proportion 
of one to five. 

The physical recreation program is based on the work of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. The Red 
Triangle aims through its recreation activities to occupy profit- 
ably the leisure time of the soldier, creating an intelligent in- 
terest in physical fitness for the job in hand. It selects and de- 
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velops army athletic leaders. It begins its work in the home 
camps, seeking out these leaders and sending information of 
them with the unit as it goes overseas. It places a secretary 
on the transport to organize recreation and social activities on 
shipboard. It organizes social life in the French ports of 
entry, filling the first night in camp with moving picture 
shows, hospitality by American women, special dinners with 
addresses by well-known men. It continues its work through 
the first days, providing vigorous physical exercise, and 
thorough instruction in the moral problems of camp life. 

The Red Triangle accompanies the men to their permanent 
camp, planning to spend one cent per man per week for ath- 
letic equipment. It rents a recreation field adjoining the hut, 
and it builds athletic buildings as rapidly as the Army Pur- 
chasing Board can release lumber. It plans to secure one 
recreation leader for each 2,500 men. Its policy is informal 
athletics after the evening meal in the individual training 
camp, informal challenge games on half holidays and Sundays, 
a schedule of games in the rest camps; and, everywhere, the 
organization of mass activities, including large groups, infor- 
mal activities, and stunts (single-hand wrestle, etc.). Recrea- 
tion is organized for the “leave periods’—group athletics, 
hotel entertainments, sight-seeing trips, theater parties, and 
special programs for winter resorts and summer resorts. 

A non-combatant army is a touchy affair, critical of itself 
and of others. It mistrusts any efforts for its comfort and 
happiness. It is in the nervous condition of a race horse before 
the gong. Once in action, all is changed. It is glad of any 
resting place, any touch of friendliness, It is grateful for the 
crudest help in food, drink and entertainment. I could write 
a slashing criticism of:the work of the Y. M. C. A., and I 
could load and color it with many details which the critics 
have missed. But, for all that, it would not be a true picture. 
It is impossible to create an institution at one stroke in the 
war zone of a stricken country which will run with the well- 
oiled efficiency of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Faults? The 
Red Triangle in France has many of them. The movie ma- 
chine breaks down at the second reel. ‘The speaker doesn’t 
arrive. ‘The singer croaks from the bad weather. ‘The war 
zone on a wet night is not as neatly operating an affair as the 
Keith house at Seventh avenue in our home city. But, for all 
that, the Red Triangle is running even with the Red Cross 
and the army. And like them, it is growing better every 
month, 


TO A WORKING GIRL* 


HOU art but one, an unconsidered one, 

Of hundred thousands that possess the street; 

A type of uncomplaining labor, neat, 
Small, undernourished, clad from head to feet 
With commonplace and average seemliness— 
Thy trim and careful soul expressed in dress. 


No thrilling pleasures thine of books or art; 

But thy few thoughts are of the current kind. 
Thou keep’st some simple romance in thy heart, 
And thy light chatter measures all thy mind. 


Yet through the treacherous day thy life is pure; 
Thou wrongest none, nor grievest any friend, 
Thou lovest God, nor any dost offend— 
Mayhap, in yonder dawn of heaven's light, 
When what-we-are slays what-we-seem-to-be, 
Full many a likelier soul may strain its sight 
With looking upward for the throne of thee! 


‘From The World and the Waters, by Edward F. Garesche, S. J. 


THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo, 
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The administrative heads are efficient and honest me 
Their worst fault is ‘that they overwork, and a fatigued m 
is occasionally as lacking in wise vision and balanced judgmen 
as a drunken man. But the necessity for continuous overwork, 
is disappearing with the arrival of help from America. 

Most of the mistakes and failures, as I have traced them 
have been due to an absence of coordination between the for 
in France and the executive officers at home. Officers of th 
American army have told me of the same absence of coordina’ 
tion. It is characteristic of all our American effort in France, 
For many months, every organization in the field found its a 
ters unanswered, its requests ignored, its plans overruled ' 
America was first unawakened and indifferent, then emo 
tionally enthusiastic. Gradually the people at home settlw 
to the needs of the case and accept the decisions of the mer 
in the field as to what is required. 

But if I were writing a criticism, at least I should have the 
grace to refrain from scoring points on an overworked ane | 
useful organization because of its “‘unitarianism” and “smok 
ing.” The Red Triangle is trying to cheer up nearly half «| 
million lonely boys who are a long way from home. It isn’) 
doing it in a unitarian or trinitarian—but in a humanitariar 
way: It wants the soldiers to come and stay and feel at home 
It doesn’t legislate for the personal habits in minor matters lik 
smoking for men old enough to fight for their country. It re 
gards soldiers as self-respecting human beings who are frew 
agents. It doesn’t ask as a test for admission to the huts tha? 
the men shall sign a pledge or recite a creed. It asks ni’ 
questions. . 

Friends in America, our young men are at war. Don’?! 
defeat efforts to give them recreation from the bitterness by int | 
sistence on credal statements, denominational preaching, and 
anti-nicotine regulations.* Help the army, the Red Cross ani | 
the Red Triangle with full generosity. But let them alone iv 
the use they make of your help. They know the field. 


* Oddly enous, there ‘is also criticism aimed in exactly the opposite d- 
rection. The New York Times of February 17 accuses the Y. M. C. A | 
secretaries of discouraging the soldiers from smoking. ‘You can smoke | 
but—.” Having been pounded for several months for its policy of sellin) 
cigarettes, cigars, and pipe tobacco by the ton to the American army, an> 
for running a social club with Sunday baseball, the Red Triangle now sud | 
denly faces the charge that it is Puritanic, “intolerant, smug, sectarian.’ | 

Let me say that the soldiers smoke freely in all the huts, and that a numbe: | 
of Y. secretaries smoke. } 

Another charge of the Times is that official workers must be members of *| 
Protestant Evangelical Church. i 

In the Red Triangle in France, there are Unitarians, Jews, and thos» | 
who subscribe to the creed of no church. I am not a church member, an‘ | 
associated with me in a department have been a Jew and two men of the! 
same undenominational character as myself. 
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HE Judge of the naturalization court had taken his 
session into a small upper room, approached by a 
hall thronged with men of all nations, whose only 
common tie seemed to be their American clothes of 
bright blue and their anxiety over the impending examination. 
All of them had, at least two years before, declared their in- 


with the affidavits of two citizen-witnesses, brought to the 
court house at the candidate’s expense; and now, ninety days 


Mthe Judge. These preliminaries had involved cost and in 
nany cases hardship, especially when the migratory state of 


,ftoo discouraged to try again. 
‘ * * * 

HE door of the Court Room opened, and the first appli- 
cant entered, supported by two witnesses of slightly more 
| native” bearing than himself. ‘The fellow must have been 
hat least fifty years old; he was owner of a small farm. When 
(juestioned in regard to his ability to read and write, he shook 
his head, gesticulated freely and muttered, ‘My daughter, she 
yead, she write for me.” 

“Have you ever made any effort to learn?” asked the Judge. 
“You speak fairly well, are a property-owner, and we would 
like to make you a citizen.” 

But the old man had waited too long. While struggling 

(i . . oe . 
to amass the price of his farm, he had allowed citizenship to 
clude him. The Court ordered him to “get a book, study 
‘hip, and return in three months.” 
«) The next fellow examined was a vigorous young father of 
4)anish birth, whose ready answers regarding the number of 
“senators from his state and the origin of the Constitution 
“made the Judge say at once, “This man is well-qualified. Let 
“him register in the book.” 

Next came an iron-built Russian of perhaps forty-five. This 
jull-bearded giant was too much wrought up to stand, so the 
Court suggested that he might be able to think better if he 
sat down, which he gladly did. 

“Do you believe in polygamy or anarchy?” came the first 
demand. 

_ And in his utter confusion, the applicant replied, “Yes, sir,” 
to the amusement of the entire room. 

Every query led the poor fellow into worse blunders. He 
wrung his hands, as though his very life depended upon 
correct answers to the dazing questions. But, like the first 
man, he was simply ordered to “get a book, study up, and 
teturn in three months.” With a terrific groan he rose and 
left the room, passionately exclaiming, “All right, you fell’— 
you no see me again—too hard.” 

“This man has been working fourteen hours a day, your 
Honor,” spoke up a friend. “He is a good chap but has had 
no chance for study.” 

_ “Did he say that he wouldn’t be back?” asked the Judge. 
“You had better go out and get hold of him.” 

Next came a sturdy young Slovak, a handsome fellow who 
looked as though he would make an ideal American. But 
the utter stupidity he displayed when asked what Congress 
Was made the Court justly very impatient. 
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An Hour in a Naturalization Court 
By Madeleine Sweeny Miller 


“Why haven’t you studied?” the Judge asked. “You have 
been up here once before, and failed.” 

‘Then someone spoke up, ‘“He’s rattled, your Honor. He 
did better than that for me coming up on the train.” 

Thereupon, the young Slav took up his own case, and pro- 
nounced an indictment against the native-born: ‘‘No one me 
help. Everybody too busy, money. I get book, nobody me 
teach. No night school.” 

Y this time we were sympathizing keenly with each appli- 

cant and eager for him to be accepted. Gone were all 
theories of literacy tests, flown all policies of assimilation. 
Only in one instance was there open rebellion against the deci- 
sion of the Court. But the burly Croatian in question was 
promptly ejected from the room, and told not to come back 
again, as he was not wanted for a citizen. 

Those who were accepted were instructed to sign a book, 
take the oath of allegiance, and the whole ceremony was over. 
It all seemed utterly devoid of that cordiality that means so 
much to the foreigner. ‘There was not the suggestion of a 
patriotic thrill. It seemed as though there should have been 
someone there to slap the men on the back and tell them they 
were welcome. 

It is just at this point that Americanization Day is ad- 
mirably fitted to take hold and’ supply the thrills which the 
Court by its very nature cannot offer. Never before have 
definite educational measures been so much needed for the 
alien. Thousands of the non-naturalized, now making $7 and 
$8 per day, will return after the war to their native lands. 
Let them have the money, for they serve us at a time when 
labor is the cornerstone without which the structure of world- 
democracy cannot be built. But we have the right to prepare 
ourselves against the contingency of their diverting that money 
into enemy channels. Therefore, let us naturalize these aliens, 
and keep their much-needed energy with ‘us. 

Moreover, after only a little more ‘than a year of enforce- 
ment, the literacy test has been set aside to allow Mexicans 
to come in to meet the labor-shortage in railroad, mining, and 
agriculture. Although these illiterate aliens must leave the 
country by a given date—‘‘after the war emergency’”—they 
are certain to be here long enough for us to implant demo- 
cratic and intelligent ideals in them if we are diligent about 
the matter of our own good citizenship. 

Therefore, never has so great a responsibility been thrust 
upon the government, the church, the school, industry and the 
Y. M. C. A. for instruction in citizenship and the English 
language. The Federal Bureau of Education is doing much 
for the immigrant through the night classes at public schools. 
Great-hearted and large-visioned churches are taking the aliens 
under their roofs for instruction; corporations are announcing 
that promotion will be given first to those becoming: citizens. 
These could do still more if they would pay full wages during 
absences for the purpose of attending Naturalization Court. 
Yet, it was only a short time before the United States entered 
the war that the president of a board of education was heard 
to remark, “Night schools for foreigners? Well, if we have 
any money left after we get our technical night high-schools, 
then we’ll consider putting in some English classes for for- 
eigners.” 
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We are very certain that the war must have changed this 
man’s attitude, along with that of many others. Why? 
Because we have all come to know what Major-General Gug- 
lielmotti, of the Italian Embassy, so forcibly expressed recently 
before a great gathering of Americans in Johnstown, Pa., 
that “Italy is now positive that she is on the right side, because 
America is on that side, and where America is, there is nght- 
eousness.””’ 


Enforcing English by Proclamation 


By Graham Taylor 


F the many attempts, public and private, that have 
been made recently to close the mouths of men 
against the use of all languages but English, that 
by Governor Harding, of Iowa, seems the most 

drastic. “The governor only falls short of outdoing the Cen- 
tral Powers themselves when he proclaims that from May 23, 
“the following rules should obtain in Iowa during the war”: 


First: English should and must be the only medium of instruction 
in public, private, denominational or other similar schools; 

Second:. Conversation in public places, on trains and over the 
telephone should be in the English language; 

Third: All public addresses should be in the English language; 

Fourth: Let those who cannot speak or understand the English 
language conduct their religious worship in their homes. 


“Inconvenient to some,’ as) His Excellency admits this 
course to be, nevertheless, by virtue of authority in him vested, 
he ‘commends the spirit of tolerance and urges that hence- 
forward the within outlined rules be adhered to by all and 
requests all to govern themselves accordingly.” 

Evidently surmising that the “some,” within and beyond 
Towa, might inquire why it was necessary or advisable to go so 
far, the governor devoted the balance of his proclamation to his 
apologia. He cites in justification the alleged fact that “con- 
troversy has arisen in parts of this state concerning the use of 
toreign languages,” and that “for the purpose of ending such 
controversy and bringing about quiet and harmony among our 
people,” these rules are proclaimed. 

Still alluding apparently, though remotely, to conditions 
within his state, the governor adjures his fellow citizens to 
“appreciate and observe their duty to refrain from all acts or 
conversation which may excite suspicion or produce strife 
among the people, and in their relation to the public so to 
demean themselves that every word and act will manifest 
loyalty to the country.” If disagreement there must be, 
‘Jet adjustment be made by those in official authority rather 
than by the participants in the disagreement.” ‘“‘Voluntary 
or self-constituted committees or associations undertaking the 
settlement of such disputes” are properly denounced as “a 
menace to society and a fruitful cause of violence.” 

Going further afield, however, the governor thus interprets 
constitutional law in Iowa: 


The official language of the United States and the state of lowa is 
the English language. Freedom of speech is guaranteed by federal 
and state constitutions, but this is not a guarantee of the right to 
use a language other than the language of this country—the English 
language. Both federal and state constitutions also provide that 
“no law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ Each person is guaranteed 
freedom to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, but this guaranty does not protect him in the use of a 
foreign language when he can as well express his thought in 
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A great thrill went through the audience as the general 
made the statement, a thrill that lifted every head high with 


down with responsibility to keep righteousness always in the 
place where America stands. 

Naturalize our aliens? Well, let us make it both possible 
and attractive—a joyful privilege intelligently accepted, and 
not a painful duty poorly performed. 


English, nor entitle the person who cannot speak or understand the 
English language to employ a foreign language, when to do so 
tends, in time of national peril, to create discord among neighbors 
and citizens, or to disturb the peace’ and quiet of the community. 


Thus far went the proclamation of May 23. Within three 
weeks thereafter “some inquiry concerning the application of 
the recent proclamation” seems to have been made by the State 
Council of Defense and others. For on June 13 that organi- 
zation sent out to all county councils of defense and all pub- 
lishers of newspapers in Iowa copies of a three page circular 
letter addressed by Governor Harding to all persons who had 
written him with regard to the proclamation. ‘They are in- | 
formed that it was issued “because German propaganda is — 
being spread throughout our state in all foreign languages, | 
and for the reason that there have arisen in many places in 
the state serious conditions because some* were speaking for- 
eign languages.”” Loyal Americans of foreign birth or descent || 
should take no offense, however, “for the proclamation in no || 
instance classes any one with our common enemy” and “a |} 
careful reading of the proclamation will assure that it does not 
hamper the use of a foreign language for the purpose of reach- 
ing, where necessary, the hearts of any people for patriotic and 
various war activities.” Moreover while “the total elimina- || 
tion of the use of foreign language cannot be accomplished in| | 
a few days, but of necessity must be brought about gradually,” | 
yet “the closer we confine the use of any other language | 
those who cannot speak the English, the greater will be the | 
elimination of the German propaganda in our state.”’ 

Addressing himself to those disposed to challenge his au- | 
thority, he warns them: ; 


Do not place any credence in the voice of those who say, “The goy-_ 
ernor did not not have any authority to issue the proclamation.” I. 
have plenty of authority for the issuance of the proclamation, and, 
of course, plenty of authority for its enforcement. I do not desire 
to make trouble for anyone and am satisfied that when the whole 
matter is understood and approached in the proper spirit, there 
will be none left in the state who will insist upon defying the 
authority which issued the proclamation. Those who take it in the” 
spirit in which it was issued will receive every help from me. 
Those who stiffen their necks and assume a defiant attitude will 
injure themselves and our country’s best interests. The proclama- 
tion will stand. In a short time all will see the wisdom of the. 
movement started to have one language throughout the state. { 


4 


Conspicuous for its omission is the governor’s explanation of 
how the Poles and Czechs, both in America and abroad, can 
understand the difference between his attempt to suppress the! 
use of native speech and Germany’s futile attempt to suppress 
the Polish language in Poland and Austria’s attempted sup- 
pression of the Czechs’ language within her borders. | 

The failure to reconcile what seems so wrong there wi 
what seems so right to the governor is peculiarly unfortunate 


P| 


his circular letter. 
_ churches of Sioux City have decided to hold all their services 


| 
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| at this time, when the President and the people of the United 
| States are doing all they can to rally these subject peoples here 
_ and abroad to revolt against the tyranny of their enemies and 


ours, and just when the sons of these brave peoples are volun- 
teering by the thousands both here and abroad to fight the 


_ foes of their fatherlands and ours. 


Reminded, perhaps, that the worship by all Roman Catholic 


_ churches is conducted in Latin, by all Greek churches in 


Greek, by most Jewish synagogues in Hebrew and by many 


_ Protestant churches in the only language their people can 


understand, the governor adds a paragraph and a postscript to 
The former recites that the Scandinavian 


in strict compliance with the proclamation and that the Bohe- 


_ mians of Cedar Rapids, “having come to a full realization of 


the motive that prompted the issuance of the proclamation 
and fully understanding the interpretation of it, have with- 
drawn their vigorous protests and heartily endorse it.” 
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The postscript is devoted to the copy of a letter received 
“from one minister” affirming that “henceforth the service 
in the English language will be the main service which all 
members of the congregation are supposed to attend, after the 
close of which he will preach the same sermon in the language 
of our former country for the benefit of those who do not 
fully understand the same in English, until the foreign lan- 
guage is eliminated entirely.” 

All loyal citizens share the desire of Governor Harding to: 
unify our people, but in the light of all history and experience 
we question the methods of suppression which have failed 
always and everywhere to promote loyalty to any country or 
to secure the common use of any “official language.” Required 
schooling in the English language and in preparation for citi- 
zenship is indeed the demand and the response of the hour in 
the United States. But even in this just requirement the more 
compulsion is offset by persuasion, the more effective will be 
our country’s efforts toward “Americanization.” 


The Regimentation of the Free 
By Robert A. Woods 


N his presidential address at the National Conference of Social Work at Kansas City, 
Mr. Woods registered broadly the fact that the social workers of the country, as a 


whole, in terms of their own work, are decisively in the war. 


He spoke not only from 


the vantage point of president of this inclusive national organization of the constituency 
to which the SURVEY ministers, but as head worker for twenty-five years of South End 


House, Boston. 


We have asked him to add to his review and synthesis of wartime 


social activities during the preceding twelve months his personal appraisal of the con- 
ference as itself illustrating the part of social work in the country’s girding for the 
struggle for democracy and justice—EDiTor. 


I. THE CONFERENCE ADDRESS 


HE national conference a year ago placed itself in 
the fullest accord with the government in the war for 
elemental justice between the nations. In this great 
and terrible day, at what seems more nearly the 
crisis of the world than any other moment in history, it meets 
again with a still more distinct and ruling purpose. It seeks 
to gather all the resources that it can represent for their maxi- 
mum contribution to the great cause which has become none 


_ other than that of world-wide humanity. 


Extraordinary incitement has come to all our loyal forces as 
the breadth and profound significance of their service has been 
more surely realized. At first they seemed like merely mod- 
erating and assuaging influences, designed to reduce some- 
what the roughness of preparations for war, and the misery 
and horror accompanying its prosecution. Soon it began to 
be proved that very many of them, whether or not associated 
directly with the army and navy or with the industries serving 
the armed forces, were able to make material, structural con- 
‘tributions to the actual organization and promotion of the 
war itself. ‘The truth has been rediscovered and far more 
‘broadly applied, which was first fully brought to light by 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimean War, that “the cause of 
humanity is identified with the strength of armies.” 

Here lies one of the deepest cleavages between the two great 
groups of warring powers. The western Allies ‘are pledged 
to the principle that not only is the aggressively humanized 

, process of war the only sort consistent with twentieth century 


civilization but it represents the truly discerning path of na- 
tional military achievement.’ The whole process of preparing 
for and prosecuting war as practiced by the Germans is based 
on the unconscionable theory that, apart from the most obvious 
considerations, humanitarian motives are to be relentlessly ex- 
cluded. The United States is going to make the final surge 
which will decide the war in favor of liberty and humanity. 
America will carry to the highest emphasis the kind of war- 
fare which includes the varied results of our national scheme 
of social work as turned so comprehensively to national service, 
Among the implications to be projected by the right issue of 
the war into the future will be a wholly new conviction of the 
achieving power of the widening subject matter of this con- 
ference. 


Social work, on the other hand, is today hardened and 
sharpened by the inflexible resolve to which the democratic 
nations are committed. It must do its part with the celerity, 


the precision, the carried-through, effectualness which war de- 


mands. It must go forward steeled to its purpose no less 
surely than if its personnel were fighting at the front. For 
years those nearest like-minded to ourselves in Germany, when 
they thought with free minds, have clearly recognized that 
their only hope lay in an unsuccessful war. We can see now 
that this has been the fact, so far as Germany is concerned; 
and, as by the falling of scales from our eyes, we realize that 
the chance of what to us is human progress lies only in push- 
ing forward every needful military measure toward the ovér- 
throw of German autocracy. It is even true today that hu- 
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manitarian democracy, in the light of the real character and 
power of German militarism, may find itself more deeply in- 
volved in a policy of war to the bitter end than any other body 
of opinion and sentiment. 

It is in marked fulfillment of our hopes that as, under this 
ultimate conviction, the nation has been summoned to its 
varied duty in the promotion and re-enforcement of the war, 
such deep dependence has been placed upon the agencies repre- 
sented in the conference. Gladly rendering their contribution 
to the numbers of the armed forces, to the immediately related 
services, to the departments of the government and the na- 
tional and state councils of public defense,—they have also in 
no slight degree provided the framework and motive power by 
which the civilian life of the nation has been brought together 
into a great system wholly unexampled in the history of the 
country. ‘This achievement on the part of the American peo- 
ple, in the light of all the facts, is as considerable as the respon- 
sible collective power embodied in the gathering, equipping 
and training of the armies themselves. “The stupendous or- 
ganization of the nation for relief and social service,” is a fact 
which from the distinctive point of view of this conference is 
quite overwhelming in its significance and potency. ‘That so 
vast social energies can be elicited and assembled and—under 
the American principle of “governing partly by administra- 
tion, partly by liberty”—so converged upon the immeasurable 
but enthralling task, is a matter to be recorded in a whole new 
chapter of the evolution of our democracy. 


The Community as Watchword 


For some years previous to the war period there has been an 
encouraging start on the part of social agencies, public and pri- 
vate, toward combining their forces for more economic and 
more productive service. “This tendency has greatly aided in 
preparing them for meeting the vast challenge of the present. 
Through city federations, state leagues, municipal and state 
boards of control, and through several hundred national or- 
ganizations for which the national conference serves in some 
part as clearing-house, the beginnings were wrought’ out of 
such a national synthesis as peace no less than war demands. 
The steadily increasing inclination on the part of all our phil- 
anthropic organizations to set their activities over against the 
needs and possibilities of the objective community has been 
broadening and deepening the plan and purpose of each, and 
bringing all into the sense of a great common cause. It is 
true that the marked progress of recent years among the 
churches away from sectarianism and toward unity has come 
about largely through the pressure upon all alike of the out- 
side world. In the same way the keen isolations which have 
often existed among social workers are beginning to disappear 
as the community is a more and more important watchword 
among us all. Emphasis upon this tendency beyond our power 
to realize it is being piled up by such tendencies as they rise 
through the hierarchy of neighborhood, city, state, nation. 
Then comes the response to the wider call of a great brother- 
hood of nations. In particular do we all find a sense of in- 
escapable fellowship with those who, principally in the name 
of the Red Cross, have gone from among us to rescue Belgium 
from starvation, to minister to immortal France, to bring help 
and confidence to Italy at the moment of her military disaster, 
and to be integrated into service for the American army abroad 
as it grows toward its full and decisive power. 

The process of the war has meant to nearly all of our agen- 
cies in common a readjustment as radical as that which any of 
business organizations have undergone. A large proportion 
of the young men of their staffs have gone gladly into the 
fighting ranks. A host of young women have volunteered for 
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service behind the front, and a greater number is ready on — 


call. 


Many of our experienced leaders have at a moment’s 


notice left their established posts and carried their special skill — 


and training into fields connected with the re-enforcement or 
the recuperation of the army. Here, too, many others await 
only the summons of duty before choosing service having some 
more immediate bearing upon the urging forward of the war, 

From three of our great fields of activity there have been 
drawn not only a large number of individuals, but important 
fabrics of tradition and going concern. ‘The American Red 
Cross has naturally wrought into its inherent organization 
those physicians and nurses who have been most closely asso- 
ciated with the interests of the national conference. 
even more suggestive fact is that, at home, and in considerable 
measure abroad, it owes its remarkable balance, its thorough 
preparedness, and its preliminary record of achievement, to 
the fact that it has appropriated and pieced together great sec- 
tions of the system reaching throughout the country for the 
organization of charity. No more serious test of any volun- 
tary agency has ever been made, and none so quickly and 
soundly responded to. In a newer department of war service, 
the administrative forces of the Playground Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America are finding the culmination of their motive 


td iments 
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in being so largely absorbed into the services of the army. They | 


are undertaking, with the help of representatives of our neigh- 
borhood centers, to protect and enhance the morale and buoy- 
ant spirit of the soldiers, not merely as men but as fighting units, 
by seeing to it that the whole vicinage into which the soldiers 
emerge as they leave the camps is such as to provide for them 
healthful and ennobling cheer and joy in their times of relaxa- 


tion,—a remarkable application to the prosecution of war of - 
a principle in social construction which the last decade or two — 


has been developing under the lead of our newer agencies of 
social work. 


staff of the national associations for mental hygiene and for 
social hygiene, undertakings of only a few years’ standing, 
whose very vocabulary could not have had currency .a decade 
ago; with profound emancipating results not only for the virile 
tone and effective standards of the army and navy, but toward 
a permanent higher level of stamina and sentiment in our com- 
munities and throughout the nation from this time forward. 
Within similar close range of the foremost problems of suf- 


ficiency at war lies the service to the government of not a few - 


of those men from business organizations on the one hand, and 
from the universities on the other, who, as volunteers, are 
acquitting themselves in a spirit of which the whole nation is 
proud. Many of them already in the past have been of our 
fellowship. It is a fair question whether all of them have not 
acted in part but definitely under an impulse which the volun- 
teer in social work has largely served to create. In not a few 
instances, particularly where new and complicated labor prob- 
lems in munition work and shipbuilding have to be solved, 
they are within a field toward which the more recent develop- 
ment of interest in the conference strongly runs. 


The Last Sacrifice 
To MANY of us those who make a clean and sharp diversion 


of their services toward the support of the actual fighting ° 
Men and women responsibly * 
bound up with our regular agencies and continuous programs ~ 
are facing anxious personal problems amid the claims of the } 


forces are objects of envy. 


war. 
It sometimes seems that there should be a universal draft, 


and that we all should be assigned to such duty as the exigent ‘ 


needs of the hour demanded. With regard to doctors and 


Perhaps most striking of all is the complete | 
absorption into the uniformed ranks of the greater part of the © 
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nurses a situation is fast developing in which some balance will 


»have to be set between the call from the front and the neces- 


sities of some of our local communities. Possibly a priority 
board could be created which could establish certain general 


principles through which convincing decisions could be made 


between the relative claims of the military and’ affiliated 
services on the one hand, and of the maintenance of the vitality 
and morale of the sustaining home forces on the other. Let it 
be clearly understood, in any case, that the imperative quality 
of the challenge to personal purpose grows cumulatively 
stronger as it comes from points nearer and nearer the front. 
All the benefit of the doubt goes in that direction. Our regu- 
lar agencies, and the individuals that constitute them, must be 
prepared, even above others, on due occasion, gladly to make 
every last sacrifice for the sake of that final onset and tilt of 
military action which will bring the victory of honor and right. 

“These ought ye to have done, but not to leave the other un- 
done.” Answering without stint to the call of the most ag- 
gressive military preparation and movement, but drawing on 
those still vast reserves of personal and material resource that 
are going in ways not indispensable to the normal life, our 
regular agencies hold an indisputable claim for the steady con- 
tinuance of nearly all of their accustomed work of community 
protection and upbuilding. During the stretch of time 
through which the war must continue in order to save the 
country, the country must be soundly maintained. But there 
is a more imminent right by which many of our familiar agen- 
cies have won an inwrought place in the system of the war 


itself. 


Herbert Spencer says: ‘“The process of militant organiza- 
tion is a process of regimentation which primarily taking 


| place in the army, secondarily affects the whole community.”’ 


The first somewhat sporadic challenge to community regimen- 
tation came from the social workers who from within the army 
system sought to secure wholesome recreational standards for 
the soldiers, and began from that point of view to test and 
challenge the civilian order of things. “The whole mood and 
front of the army in these respects has begun to register the 
result impressively; and through the quick and sure response 
of community forces, it has been the occasion of a new and 
better order of things affecting the restraint of the liquor trade 
and of prostitution, and the promotion in the interest of the 
soldier and sailor of many old and new forms of health-giving 
community recreation. ‘Chere has been remarkable depth and 
subtlety to that response as its scope has widened. In no 
previous decade, certainly in no previous generation, would it 
have been possible that every nook and corner of our cities 


would have been under the close, responsible, friendly sur- 


veillance of men and women representing much that is best 


in our national life,—that in this way the dangers to a nation 
at war coming from nests of dissipation, of contagious disease, 
of crime, of disloyalty, of espionage, of actual resistance to the 
government, could be everywhere effectively minimized. 


An Army of the Humanities 
SuccEsTiveE of a true national collectivism has been the uni- 
versal reply of the varied agencies in every city and town 


where deliberate social work exists, to the all-inclustve na- 


tion-wide appeals and demands that the war has made. There 


can be but few of the thousands of organizations and institu- 


' tions represented in the conference which have not been more 


_ or less deeply and inevitably involved in the interpretation of 


the American purpose to our immigrant groups, in the adjust- 
ment of the heavy, endless problems that came with the draft, 


in local service more or less closely connected with the Red 
_ Cross, in the house-to-house campaign of education in food 
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conservation, and in the organization of the local supply and 
delivery of coal. The first canvass in connection with the 
food conservation campaign, in which the task was to enlist 
every housewife in the country as a member of the national 
food administration, made the most remarkable educational 
round-up which the United States has ever seen. Mr. Hoover 
has said that the results of this and the later phases of his pro- 
gram indicate an altogether gratifying capacity of our people 
for a practically unanimous response to a universal summons. 
It is needless to say that so great an enterprise was directed 
and led after the manner and spirit of social work, not only in 
its large bearings but in the minute detail of individual sug- 
gestion and stimulus. 

It was the preparedness of that national army of the con- 
structive humanities of which this conference is the exponent 
that largely not only made possible a national community for- 
mation for the more obvious needs and purposes of war, but 
served to precipitate a new and special sentiment of solidarity, 
a new consciousness of vast associated power for human ends 
in relation to the war, in the minds of the American people. 
This result has been confirmed in the recognition on the part 
of national and state councils of defense that an important 
source of the combined energies which they are so successfully 
drawing out and harnessing lies in the agencies of social work. 
‘This has been especially true of the services of women in these 
branches of the national war-time administration. Largely 
taken from the ranks of organizations already practiced in 
community betterment, they have followed out the standards 
set for the simpler undertakings of the women of the United 
States Sanitary Commission in the Civil War who promised 
that supplies “should be sent forward abundantly, persistently 
and methodically,” and performed what they promised. 


Economic Justice and Responsibility 
WITH a measure of combined gratification and wonder we 
look at much that has been brought about through the down- 
right application of democratic intelligence to our several war- 
time industrial issues. On the whole the contention of the 
social workers—in the light of English experience—that low- 
ered standards for the protection of working conditions meant 
the decrease of national power in the national crisis—has been 
satisfactorily supported and acted upon. While a proper bal- 


-ance between wages and prices on the average has not been 


reached, we have seen the general recognition of the necessity 
of scaling wages up and of preventing the rise in living costs, 
which represents a principle that from now on can never fade 
out of our national life. The generous, unfailing provision 
for the men of the army and navy and their families, the 
scheme of government-aided insurance which has so appealed 
to their self-respect and gives so much promise of protecting 
the nation from the evils of a pension system,—represent the 
working out of those elements of economic justice with eco- 
nomic responsibility which are the maxims of enlightened social 
work. 

It is a quite thrilling aspect of the situation that just when 
in many different ways—including a cumulative tax on in- 
comes—the principle is being established in terms of general 
sentiment and conviction that those who have much must re- 
duce their scale of living, it is at the same time considered 
axiomatic that those whose standard is below normal must rise 
in the scale for the general good. We are like those that 
dream as we see the valleys begin to be exalted, the hills begin 
to be brought low,—not by the action of bitter and venomous 
cross-purposes but under the united challenge of a nation un- 
selfishly pledged to the triumph of world-democracy. 


The war is our absorbing interest and pursuit. But we 
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also have a nation soon to be guided through the vast uncer- mercy, holding-together in loyal comradeship men of different 


tainties of an era of elemental world reconstruction. In the 
very midst of our immediate pressing concerns the question 
keeps rising: If all these things are now so possible, so well- 
nigh achieved,— the regularization of employment, the estab- 
lishment of a minimum status of well-being, the reduction of 
the favored classes to simplicity of life, the exercise of indus- 
trial conflict and the allaying of the hatreds of class, race and 
sect, the concentration of all minds and all interests upon the 
increase of the national product, the elimination of leisure ex- 
cept as a respite from labor,—why should it not always be so? 
Why not continue on into the years of peace this close, vast, 
wholesome organism of service, of fellowship, of creative 
power ? 

As the essential accompaniment of such progress, and as a 
result of the cleansing influence of the war, are we not fully 
ready for a large national program for a truly human adminis- 
tration of our courts, our reformatories, our prisons; for the 
wide extension of probation and parole in a system logical 
within and thoroughly integrated with all the preventive and 
recuperative forces of the open community; for the liberal de- 
velopment of hospital service, with that community follow-up 
work which is one of the combined triumphs of medical and 
social science; for the re-enforcement of those who are con- 
fronting one of the most disturbing aspects of the time as with 
ever-increasing intelligence they minister to the mind diseased ; 
for the care in a great pity of the last unclassified residuum 
of society in our pauper institutions. Coming at the chief 
immediate sources of degeneracy, the completion of the great 
anti-alcoholic crusade has for us an irresistible compulsion; 
and the elimination of the feebleminded strain from out of our 
national stock must soon take its place as one of the foremost 
articles of discerning statesmanship. 


Our Duty to Childhood 


IT Is in a growing sense of predestined urgency that we are 
already bringing the new-found human alignment, nation- 
wide, to bear upon the problem and possibility of carrying lit- 
tle children more safe and sound through the first scene of a 
lifetime whose coming burdens and opportunities must be im- 
measurable. Universal physical education and universal vo- 
cational training also force themselves upon us as policies to 
be urged forward under a momentum caught from the experi- 
“ences of the war. Emphasis on projects of democratic utility 
must not, however, detract from increasing emphasis upon the 
education of children and of our whole people in the deeper 
appreciation of all that is pure and lovely and of good report, 
in that idealism in which our civilization has its roots and 
through which alone—as the deeper lessons of present history 
prove—it can hope to endure. Here must be found those 
springs of spiritual power which can bring all our cosmopoli- 
tan population into a true national fellowship, into a common 
devotion to the new America that is to be,—a consummation 
brought nearer as this great republic has now so completely 
laid aside its belated isolation and begun to play its full part 
under its highest and best motives among the nations of the 
earth. 

To carry over into the future the associated power which 
the war at once evokes and compels is a duty so profound that 
it stands indistinguishable from the objects of the war itself. 
That a country at war is overwhelmed by its own returning 
armies, whatever the fortune of war may have been, has been 
one of the lessons of history. The present American army, 
going to the front, cleaner than any army ever went before, 
holding itself in the sharpest contrast with the revolting bru- 
tality of its opponents, infused with the spirit of an errand of 


conditions, races, creeds, bent solely upon the victory of democ- 
tacy and that for all men everywhere,—will return as th 
dominant nucleus of a new responsible and chivalrous citizen- 
ship. From out of the army and all the associated service 
will come great numbers of young men whose experience and 
vision will make them eager to find opportunities in the mar- 
shalled forces of peace corresponding to those which have ab- 
sorbed them during the war. By the growth of a manifold 
ordered synthesis of social work, with that shoulder to shoul- 
der re-enforcement to courage and aspiration which peace can 
give as powerfully as war, and charged with a motive which” 
will confirm and glorify that of the war itself, our ranks are 
being made ready to receive new recruits of such number and 
quality as we have not even hoped before. 

For the new awakening that will come, we must be pre- 
pared with wider views, farther aims, keener insights, bolder 
aspirations. “Tagore, the Hindu poet, has said, “Man is re- 
ducing himself to his minimum in order to make amplest room) 
for his organizations.” The test of such organization as we 
seek to build must be in its reach toward the maximum stand-| 
ards of living and of life. Nothing less can draw to itself. 
the great host of the young men and young women whose. 
whole careers from henceforth are keyed to the watch-words, 
of the life-and-death struggle of a world toward the light. 

For this great new regimentation of the free which the 
American nation is achieving—in apparent conflict with its: 
established tradition,—we cannot find it anywhere in our 
thought to be afraid. So far from repressing in the service of , 
the commonwealth the zest of invention, initiative and selec-, 
tive choice, it must surely enhance the range and power of, 
personality and of the whole variety of like-minded groups. 

It is a regimentation of the free for the free and by the free., 
It is only a later and riper growth of liberty and union, one 
and inseparable, with the vast intention now of a world-wide 
application. It is bent upon completing and confirming the, 
enfranchisement of all peoples everywhere, to be wrought out, 
in’terms of human fulfillment, of the more abundant life ir 
widest commonalty spread.? ; 


II. LOOKING BACK 


The national conference of 1918—first year new style. 
forty-fifth year, old—was not only in but of the war. It hac. 
passed beyond the conviction of war justified, and risen inte 
the sentiment of war ennobled. Fear of American partner. 
ship in other than democratic motives had disappeared. The 
full and broad recognition by the government of human values 
as vital in the whole process of the war, and the manifold re- 
sponse of social work in relation both to the armed forces and, 
civilian morale, created a strong combined undercurrent 0% 
confirmation and participation. ‘The human phases of mutual, 
aid which could include all the allied nations and even reacl: 
out toward oppressed races under enemy rule, had their place 
as inevitable subject matter; and brought the conference, in it» 
own terms, with the nation into the breadth of a new attitude 
toward the world. 

The spirit of the conference was that of absolute commit- 
ment to humanitarian democracy as the necessary outcome o% 
the war. President Wilson’s Red Cross address in New 
York while it was in session, setting forth Russia as both; 
specific fact and pregnant symbol, expressed an ultimate dey 
termination to which the whole will and aim of the conference 
converged. 


*The writer sets down these impressions in an entirely informal and per 
sonal way, with a keen sense of several limitations in his point of view, ane 
recognizing fully that such a many-sided conference easily allows a variet: 
of interpretations. 


This moral momentum had ample expression in both the 
Yeeneral and sectional meetings. Each general session was 
Yopened with patriotic songs, old and new, directed by leaders 
provided by the cantonments for the purpose. The particular 
incidence given to the reports and proposals of war-time serv- 
lice was focussed clearly and steadily at the one great purpose. 
‘Perhaps most affirmative of all was the everywhere conscious 
‘Pabsence of so many of the leaders of the conference who were 
apart from it and all their accustomed interests on voluntary 
duty closely related to the main action of the government. 
The national purpose manifested itself continuously in the 
‘}vast volume of personal interchange which is perhaps the real 
‘Pessence of the conference. It was this intense common in- 
Hterest that helped so much to bring about a high degree and 
an unusual variety of active fellowship among the member- 
‘Tship as a whole. The considerable proportion of the delegates 
‘who came from the southwest—many of whom had never at- 
‘Icended the conference before—were quickly included in this 
‘way. It gave them the opportunity of disseminating widely 
} che story of a strong general patriotic response from farmers as 
‘well as townsmen. 
The broad tendency to measure every phase of social work 
“J against community need and community resource, which has 
MV been coming strongly for several years past, was definitely and 
peculiarly strengthened by the war situation. It was carried 
to a new pitch of emphasis from the point of view of organiz- 
ing the community in its various forms and degrees not merely 
for its internal well-being, but that it might rise spiritedly to 
ll vast collective achievement. For every unit,—village, con- 
}zested neighborhood, conglomerate urban area, rural county, 
state, country as a whole,—there was separate analytical con- 
|sideration of the better ways of uniting all available forces 
"| for large positive and abiding results. And the challenge of 


|! It has sometimes seemed, for in- 
stance, as if the state institution groups were particularly im- 
| molated; as a matter of fact they are becoming statesmanlike 
| in their inclination to mould a policy upon the whole face of 
| the situation. 

The double motive in community coherence reached pene- 
| tratingly, and with a really moving sense for comprehension, 
| to all the least included parties to the compact,—the immi- 
grants, the Negroes, the most disaffected of the industrial 
" workmen, the tenant farmers. 

The combination of pressure and opportunity which goes 
with immediate war service was most effectively registered in 
* a number of specialized fields having a longer or shorter his- 
tory in the conference. ‘The division on the family came to- 
gether under the high privilege of duty borne by so many of 
its members throughout every section of the country in the 
Home Service of the Red Cross. It sought to line out clearly 
the old and new problems of family sufficiency when poverty 
is held off by government fiat and when, of all times, the fam- 
ily must be caught up in a responsible system of democratic 
fellowship. The increasing group at the conference which 
has to do with the leisure-time interests of young people, 
whether for promoting well-doing or for preventing ill, also 
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| ment and of organized public sentiment; with an impressive 
sum of results already accomplished toward sending out a 
type of soldier whose strength may well be as the strength of 
ten, if an ancient saying holds true. ‘There was, also, here 
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the especial additional pull of an epoch-making opportunity 
for permanent community standards of wholesome and spirited 
gaiety and as permanent exclusion of organized moral con- 
tagion. 

There were many significant reflections of the application 
by government authority of health tests and constructive hy- 
gienic method to the preparation of the army and the protec- 
tion of the industrial forces which are equipping it. “The 
measure of what has been done, and the lessons that have been 
learned, is perhaps best taken by estimating the future signifi- 
cance of an army sanitary clean-up of an entire city, or of the 
prospective building of entire village communities with full 
government resources and under the best government 
standards. 

The division on mental hygiene could record the remark- 
able fact that some two hundred and fifty mental experts are 
in the service of the army, eliminating the incapable, opening 
the way for many to freer and fuller life, preparing to care 
for the nervous and mental casualties of the war. In the 
general trend toward national conservation, it was able to push 
forward considerably the campaign for the proper constraint 
or segregation of the feebleminded. An important, new tend- 
ency in the conference gained further impetus in the appli- 
cation of the science of psychology to family case work, and 
to court and prison problems. Even divorce, it appears, when 
so approached, is found to rest back largely upon morbid atti- 
tudes. It was clearly indicated that in the coming years new 
light from out of this growing body of knowledge will radiate 
into every subject before the conference. In this way per- 
haps the true balance between the human spirit and the en- 
vironment will be justly established. 

Economic radicalism, in its rightful place within the con- 
ference, could find satisfaction in the measurable success of 
its contention that conditions of industrial well-being cannot 
be lowered without a weakening of national strength in time 
of war. Naturally and necessarily it was intent upon the 
establishment and confirmation for future years of those high 
average standards of living and of life which in England and 
in the United States are being marked out as essential to new 
enterprise of peace as well as of war. ‘The impulse of rad- 
icalism has begun at once to find commendable welcome in 
the other sections; but the vital truth of the matter is that 
each division of the conference has wholesome radical tenden- 
cies of its own. Each is showing a keener sense for reaching 
causes in its particular field and organizing broadly to elimi- 
nate them; for sending the axe to the root of its tree, and 
thoroughly cleansing its floor. What is more radical than 
the public health campaign, the elimination of alcoholism, the 
suppression of commercialized vice, the ending of the genera- 
tions of feeblemindedness? 

What more radical, indeed, than the program which begins 
to find shape in the division on children for the thorough- 
going and universal protection of infancy and for universal 
physical and vocational training? Here surely is one of the 
most effective groups within the conference whose task is being 
newly laid hold upon under the tragic revelation of its signifi- 
cance and dignity. For the fateful remainder of the war 
period the entire range of work covered by the conference 
must continue unremittingly its deliberate service to the na- 
tional vitality and morale as against any wavering before the 
great end is decisively secured. For the restoration of the 
world, it may well be that undreamed-of resources will be 
found in what social work has to give. 


By Fiscount Grey of Falloden 


Sh HIS is the full text of Viscount Grey's pamphlet on the League of Nations, here 


reprinted from the New York Times of Sunday, June 30. 
the Times, have appeared in this country before. 


Only excerpts, says 
Its author was British secretary of 


state for Foreign Affairs at the outbreak of the war in 1914.—EvITorR. 


HERE are projects that exist in shadowy form in an 

atmosphere of tepid idealism, admired by those who 

see that, if possible, they would be desirable. From 

time to time an attempt is made to embody them in 
material form and make them of practical use in national or 
international politics. It is then discovered that what ap- 
peared as an ideal to be wholly desirable and amiable cannot 
be of practical use, unless we are ready to subject ourselves 
to some limitations or discipline that may be inconvenient, 
and unless we are prepared to overcome some difficulties that 
were not at first sight apparent. 

The ideal is found:to have in fact a stern and disagreeable 
as well as an easy and amiable side to it. “Thereupon the 
storm beats against it. Those who never thought it desirable, 
for there are intelligences to which most ideals seem danger- 
ous and temperaments to which they are offensive, and who 
had previously treated it only with contempt in the abstract, 
offer the fiercest opposition to it as a practical proposal. Many 
of its supporters are paralyzed by difficult aspects which they 
had not previously considered, and the project recedes again 
into a region of shadows or abstract resolutions. 

This, or something like this, has hitherto been the history of 
the ideal that has now become associated with the phrase 
League of Nations, but it does not follow that the history of 
this or of other ideals will be the same after the war as before 
it. There is more at stake in this war than the existence of 
individual states or empires or the fate of the continent. “The 
whole of modern civilization is at stake, and whether it will 
perish, be submerged, as has happened to previous civilizations 
of older types, or whether it will live and progress depends 
upon whether the nations engaged in this war, and even those 
that are onlookers, learn the lessons that the experience of the 
war may teach them. It must be with nations as with indi- 
viduals. In the great trials of life they must become better 
or worse, they cannot stand still. They must learn to profit 
by experience and rise to greater heights, or else sink lower 
and drop eventually into an abyss. And this war is the great- 
est trial of which there is any record in history. If the war 
does not teach mankind new lessons that will so dominate the 
thought and feeling of those who survive it and those who 
succeed the survivors as to make new things possible, then 
the war will be the greatest catastrophe as well as the most 
grievous trial and suffering of which mankind has any 
record. 

Therefore, it does not follow that a league of nations to 
secure the peace of the world will remain impossible because 
it has not been possible hitherto, and I propose in this paper to 
consider shortly, to state rather than examine, for it would take 
a long time to examine thoroughly conditions that have not 
been present before, and that are present now, or may soon be 
present, and that are essential if a league of nations is to be- 
come effective. 

These conditions appear to me to be as follows: 

First, the idea must be adopted with earnestness and con- 
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viction by the executive heads of states. It must become an 
essential part of their practical policy, one of their chief rea- 
sons for being, or continuing to be, responsible for the policy 
of their states. They must not adopt it only to render lip 
service to other persons whom it is inconvenient or ungracious 
to displease. They must lead and not follow. They must 
compel, if necessary, and not be compelled. 

This condition was not present before the war. To what 
extent is it present now? It is not possible to answer this 
question fully, but it can be answered certainly and affirma- 
tively as regards President Wilson, the executive head of the 
United States, and this alone is sufficient to give new life and 
purpose to the idea of a league of nations. President Wilson 
and his country have had in this matter the great advantage of 
having been for more than two years and a half, before April, 
1917, able to observe the war as neutrals, free from the in- 
tense anxiety and effort that absorb all the thought and energy 
of the belligerents. They were able not only to observe but to 
reflect and to draw conclusions. 

One of the conclusions has been that if the world, of which 
they form an important part, is to be saved from what they 
consider disaster, they must enter the war against Germany. 
Another has been that if national liberty and peace are to be 
secure in the future there must be a league of nations to se- 
cure them. 

It must not be supposed from this that the governments of 
the Allies are less ready to draw or have not already drawn the 
same conclusion from the experience of the war, but their 
countries have been at war all the time. They have been 
fighting, it is true, for the same ideal of national human lib- 
erty as the United States, but fighting also for the immediate 
preservation of national existence in Europe, and all their 
thought and energy has been concentrated upon resistance to 
imminent peril. Nevertheless, in this country, at any rate, 
the project of a league of nations has met with widespread, 
cordial acceptance. 

On the other hand, the Military Party in Germany are, and 
must remain, opposed to it. They resent any limitation upon 
the use of force by Germany as fatal to German interests, for 
they can conceive no development and even no security except 
one based solely upon force. Any other conception is fatal, 
and this exclusive conception is essential to the maintenance 
of the power of the Military Party in Germany. As long, 
therefore, as this rule in Germany continues Germany will 
oppose the League of Nations. Nothing will change this ex- 
cept the conviction among the German people that the use of 
force causes at least as much suffering to themselves as to 
others, and that the security based upon law and treaty and 
the sense of mutual advantage is better than the risks, dan- 
gers, and sufferings of the will to supreme power and the 
efforts to obtain it, and this conviction must so work upon 
them as to displace the Military Party and their policy and 
ideals from power in Germany, 

The situation, therefore, of this first condition essential to 
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make the League of Nations practical may be summed up as 
follows: 

It is present certainly as regards the executive head of the 
United States, which is potentially the strongest and actually 
the least exhausted of all belligerent states. It either is, or 
will at the end of the war be found to be, present as regards 
the governments of the countries fighting on the same side as 
the United States. Even among their enemies Austria has 
publicly shown a disposition to accept the proposal and prob- 
ably welcomes it genuinely, though secretly, as a safeguard 
for her future, not only against old enemies but against Prus- 
sian domination. All small states, belligerent or neutral must 
naturally desire in their own interest everything that will safe- 
guard the small states as well as the great from aggression 
and war. 

There remains the opposition of Germany, where the re- 
cent military success and ascendency of Prussian militarism 
have reduced the advocates of anything but force to silence. 
Germany has to be convinced that force does not pay, that the 
aims and policy of her military rulers inflict intolerable and 
also unnecessary suffering upon her, and that when the world 
is free from the menace of these military rulers, with their 
sharp swords, shining armor, and mailed fists, Germany will 
find peaceful development assured and preferable to expansion 
by war and will realize that the condition of true security for 
one nation is the sense of security on the part of all nations. 

Till Germany feels this to be true there can be no League 
of Nations in the sense intended by President Wilson. A 
league such as he desires must include Germany, and should 
include no nation that is not thoroughly convinced of the ad- 
vantages of the necessity of such a league, and is, therefore, 
not prepared to make the efforts, and if need be the sacri- 

_ fices necessary to maintain it. 

The second condition essential to the foundation of the 
League of Nations is that the governments and peoples of the 
states willing to found it understand clearly that it will impose 
some limitations upon the national action of each, and may 
entail some inconvenient obligation. Smaller and weaker na- 
tions will have rights that must be respected and upheld by 
the league. Stronger nations must forego the right to make 
their interests prevail against the weaker by force, and all 
states must forego the right in any dispute to resort to force 
before other methods of settlement by conference, conciliation, 
or if need be arbitration, have been tried. ‘This is the limita- 
tion. “The obligation is that if any nation will not observe 
this limitation upon its national actions, if it breaks the 
agreement which is the basis of the league, rejects all peaceful 
methods of settlement and resorts to force against another 
nation, they must one and all use their combined force 
against it. 

The economic pressure that such a league could use would 
in itself be very powerful, and the action of some of the smaller 
states composing the league could not perhaps go beyond the 
economic pressure, but those states that have the power must 
be ready to use all the force, economic, military, or naval, 
they possess. It must be clearly understood and accepted that 
deflection from or violation of the agreement by one or more 
states does not absolve all or any of the others from the obli- 
gation to enforce the agreement. 

Anything less than this is of no value. 
it may be can be seen by reading the debate in the House of 
Lords in 1867 upon the Treaty Guaranteeing the Neutrality 
of Luxemburg. It was there explained that we entered only 

into a collective guarantee. By this it was apparently meant 
that if any one of the guaranteeing powers violated the neu- 
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trality of Luxemburg, or even if any one of them declined to 
take active steps to defend it, Great Britain and the other 
guarantors were thereby absolved from taking any action 
whatever. This was contrasted at the time with the Belgium 
treaty, which entailed a separate guarantee. Hitherto the 
nations of the world had made reserves in arbitration or con- 
ciliation agreements, showing that they were not prepared to 
accept the limitations upon national action that are ess-ntial 
to secure an effective league of nations. An exception is the 
conciliation treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States negotiated before the war. But the statement made 
above is generally true. ‘The nations also carefully abstained 
from undertaking any obligation to use force to uphold the 
benevolent rules of agreements of general application that 
had been recorded at The Hague conferences. Such obliga- 
t:on had been confined to local objects like the neutrality of 
Belgium or to alliances between particular powers, made to 
protect or serve their special interests. 

Are the nations of the world prepared now, or will they 
be ready after the war, to look steadily and clearly at this 
aspect of the League of Nations; at the limitations and obliza- 
tions that it will impose, and to say whole-heartedly and con- 
vincedly, as they have never done before: ‘We will accept 
and undertake them?” Individuals in civilized states have 
long ago accepted analogous limitations and obligations as <e- 
gards disputes between individuals. ‘These are settled by law, 
and any individual who, instead of appealing to law, resorts 
to force to give effect to what he considers his rights, finds 
himself at once opposed and restrained by the force of the 
state—that is, in democratic countries, by the combined force 
of other individuals. ‘And we not only accept this arrange- 
ment, but uphold it as essential to prevent the oppression of 
one by another, to secure each person in quiet life, and to 
guarantee to each the greatest liberty that is consistent with the 
equal liberty of his neighbors. ‘That at any rate is part of 
the theory and object of democratic government, and if it is 
not perfectly attained, most of the proposals for improving it 
look rather to increased than to diminished state control. 

But in less civilized parts of the world individuals have not 
reached the point of view from which this order of things 
seems desirable. ‘There is the story of the native chief in 
Africa who protested to the British official against having to 
pay any taxes. The British official explained, no doubt in 
the best modern manner, that these taxes were used to keep 
order in the country, with the result that men and women 
and the flocks and herds in the possession of every tribe were 
safe, and each could live in its own territory without fear of 
disturbance, and that the payment of taxes was for the good 
of all. The effect of this explanation was to make the chief 
very angry. Before the British came he said he could raid 
the neighborhood, return with captives and captures of all 
sorts, and be received in triumph by the women and the rest 
of the tribe when he returned. ‘The protection of his own 
tribe from similar raids he was willing to undertake himself. 
“Now,” he said, “you come here and tell me that I ought to 
like to pay taxes to be prevented from doing this, and that 
makes me mad.” 

The analogy between states and individuals, or groups of 
individuals, is not perfect, but there is sufficient analogy to 
make it not quite irrelevant to ask whether after this war the 
view held by the great states of the relations desirable be- 
tween themselves will be that of the African chief or that of 
individuals in what we call civilized nations. 

Nothing but experience convinced individuals that law was 

(Continued on page 408) 


DEMOCRACY IN CLUBS OF 
WOMEN WORKERS 


HE National League of Women 

Workers is composed of 125 non- 
sectarian, self-supporting and _ self-govy- 
erning girls’ clubs whose primary pur- 
pose is to secure richer and more whole- 
some recreation for their members. The 
women workers who make up the con- 
stituent elements of the league are a 
growing industrial body employed in 
mills and stores, with a small minority 
of office workers. Practical application 
of the theory and machinery of democra- 
tic control is the principle by which these 
clubs work, and self-government is the 
method of their organization. 

The tenth biennial meeting of the 
league was held last month at Wellesley 
College. Five hundred delegates repre- 
senting 15,000 wage-earning women 
were present. The question of self- 
government in the club unit came before 
the convention in respect to the admis- 
sion of groups only partially self-govern- 
ing. Whether to hold to the league’s 
present exclusive standard of complete 
self-government or to seek wider use- 
fulness by taking in partially self-gov- 
erning groups and then trying to raise 
them to the league’s ideal was the prob- 
lem. 

By admitting the partially self-gov- 
erning group, it was argued, the league 
will be reaching the foreign-born girl 
who especially needs the friendships and 
wholesome influences of the clubs. 
Training in the ideals of democracy and 
development in initiative, which would 
thus be offered to these girls, virtually 
amounts to Americanization. It was de- 
cided by the convention that these two 
classes of membership be recognized and 
that a committee be appointed to draw 
up a list of requirements that shall con- 
stitute a test of self-government. 

This decision will facilitate the work 
of the league in Connecticut, where 
steps will be taken at once to extend its 
activities. The rapid growth of muni- 
tions plants in that state has developed 
a dangerous environment for women 
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workers. 
lonely in cheap, sordid boarding houses, 
and after a long day have only the 
streets and the movies in which to seek 


Many are away from home, 


for entertainment. In spite of the pay 
envelope, twice as thick as ever before, 
the girls work only a few weeks and 
then move on. ‘This shifting of labor, 
the league points out, might be stabilized 
if the leisure hours of the girls could be 
made more attractive. 

Dr. Valeria Parker, head of the Bu- 
reau of Health and Recreation of the 
Connecticut State Council of Defense, 


-announced that a meeting of all workers 


with girls in Connecticut would be 
called at Hartford on July 10 to discuss 
the housing, recreation and working con- 
ditions of girls in all lines of war work. 
From this meeting it is expected that 
definite plans will develop for improving 
these conditions. . The league will co- 
operate with the council in putting these 
plans into effect. 

The question of endorsement of the 
federal woman suffrage amendment by 
the league roused discussion as to 
whether the official delegates, unin- 
structed by their club membership, had 
the right to vote for the bodies they rep- 
resented. After spirited debate a reso- 
lution endorsing the amendment was 
passed and ordered sent to Washington. 

It was suggested that a council of 
workers in girls’ organizations and al- 
lied lines be formed. A resolution was 
passed asking that representatives of na- 
tional organizations suggest to their lo- 
cal workers that a series of meetings 
be held this fall locally to discuss the 
wartime activities of girls’ organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Henry Ollesheimer, of New 
York, upon resignation from the presi- 
dency after eleven years of service, was 
chosen for first vice-president. The 
other officers are: President, Mrs. Ber- 
nard E. Pollak, of New York; treas- 
urer, Jessie V. Budlong, of Providence, 
R. I.; general-secretary, Jean Hamilton. 
The headquarters of the league are at 
35 East 30 street, New York city. 


INQUIRY INTO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS DROPPED 


HE Rockefeller Foundation has 
executed a strategic retreat from 

the field of industrial research. It cites 
the war and, by implication, the 
great cleaving questions of industrial re- 
construction which the war has opened, 
as reasons for abandoning the inquiry 
which it entrusted in the fall of 1914 
to W. L. Mackenzie King, former min- 
ister of labor of the Dominion of Cana- 
da. Yet the changes wrought by the 
war, and the questions of industrial re- 
construction thrown open by it are, to 
judge by English agencies, public and 
private, reasons for, rather than reasons 
against, competent industrial investiga- 
tion in these crucial times; and more- 
over the world war had been in progress 
two months when Mr. King’s work was 
first announced. “he war had not then, 
of course, approached anything like its 
present overwhelming, all-inclusive pro- 
portions and the foundation makes the 
valid point that the situation is now too 
big for a private body to get the facts. 
But there is nothing in the present 
statement to indicate that in staff, in 
field work, or in resources the investiga- 
tion was ever definitely entered upon in 
a way which at all measured up to the 
official announcement at the outset that 
it was to be ‘‘as widespread, scientific 
and practical” as the Rockefeller in- 
quiries into disease and the social evil. 

Out of its large scheme, now aban- 
doned, two results are to be noted: Mr. 
King’s proposals for industrial organiza- 
tion applied in Colorado at the close of 
the great strike—the so-called ‘‘Rocke- 
feller plan” the workings of which were 
reviewed by Mr. Fitch in the SURVEY 
of October 6, 1917; and a personal 
volume on his own experience and 
studies, to be published by Mr. King. 

When the Rockefeller inquiry was an- 
nounced in the fall of 1914, it was the 
third large-scale investigation then 
launched in the industrial field. 

The National Civic Federation, on 
private funds and with both employers 


in 
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and employes in its membership, had in- 
stituted a general economic survey. 
What became of it, deponent sayeth not. 
Its findings never reached the public; 
and only recently at a meeting of the fed- 
eration a new scheme of inquiry into 
economic reconstruction was announced. 

The United States Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, on public funds and 
with representatives of employers, em- 
ployes and the public, was already hold- 
ing hearings and had an extensive staff 
of investigators. “The work of the field 
staff was four months later cut short in 
the middle, and the findings of many of 
the investigators have never been pub- 
lished; but the commission, through its 
hearings, played a searchlight into the 
dark corners of our industrial life and 
set hundreds of thousands of people to 
thinking on the stark contrasts between 
American political democracy and such 
strongholds of industrial autocracy as 
the Colorado mine fields, under the 
Rockefeller interests. Its report and 
recommendations were a challenge to 
the heart and mind of America. 

The Rockefeller inquiry, on funds 
drawn from an interested source, was 
thus the third of the large-scale inves- 
tigations, then under way, no one of 


which ultimately carried through its re- 


search function and brought out an in- 
disputable and digested body of facts as 
to the conditions and relations underly- 
ing the social unrest. 

At the time when the Rockefeller 
Foundation is now withdrawing from 
the field of industrial inquiry, Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission, again holds the of- 
fice of chairman of a joint government 
commission, clothed with powers of ac- 
tion no less than of inquiry. With rare 
ability, he is carrying out, under war- 
time conditions and with no less a fellow 
worker than former President ‘Taft, 
some of the democratic ideas in indus- 
trial relations which four years ago 
called down on his head the deep-dish 
contents of private wraths resentful of 
any changes in the direction of greater 
self-government in industry. 

The statement of George E. Vincent, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
is as follows: 


Permission granted at a meeting of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to W. L. Mackenzie 
King, to publish as his own property the 
result of his inquiries into industrial rela- 
tions, marks the conclusion of his official 
connection with the foundation and brings 
to an end that institution’s work of investi- 
gation in this field. 


When in 1914 Mr. King, who had had 
wide experience in connection with labor 
conditions in their larger aspects, and had 
served for a time as minister of labor in the 
Canadian cabinet, was entrusted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation with a study of in- 
dustrial relations, it was expected that he 
would visit the leading countries of the 
world, make first-hand investigations, and as 
a result of these inquiries, offer constructive 


suggestions concerning industrial and social 
policies. 

The war not only prevented Mr. King 
from making these studies, but so completely 
changed the industrial situation in all coun- 
tries that he was compelled to modify his 
plan. He decided, therefore, to prepare on 
the basis of his own experience and the lit- 
erature available, a statement of the under- 
lying principles which are finding expres- 
sion in the organization of industrial society. 
The resulting volume is to be published, not 
as an official report of the foundation, but 
as a contribution by Mr. King personally, to 
this important subject. 


The war has done more than change the 
present. It has forced the consideration of 
the future on a scale never before attempted. 
England, France and Germany are already 
formulating comprehensive programs of na- 
tional reconstruction which include trans- 
portation, industry, housing, health and edu- 
cation. A bill providing for the creation of 
a commission on reconstruction has already 
been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States. In these circumstances the 
Rockefeller Foundation deems it fitting to 
discontinue studies of industrial relations, 
and to devote itself primarily to the program 
of medical education, public health demon- 
stration and war work cooperation, to which 
it has of late been increasingly committed. 


As a commentary on this current an- 
nouncement of the foundation in con- 
solidating its position in less controver- 
sial fields of inquiry, the following para- 
graphs from an editorial in the SuRVEY 
of October 10, 1914, make interesting 
reading: 


It would be wholly unfair to assume that 
the Rockefeller Foundation is entering this 
field solely or wholly for the enlightenment 
and service of the Rockefeller interests any 
more than that they have entered upon medi- 
cal research in the Rockefeller Institute with 
the idea of medicating the especial ills their 
own flesh is heir to. . 


Yet it must not be forgotten that this is a 
very different field from that in which the 
other Rockefeller philanthropies have oper- 
ated. In their bacteriological laboratories 
they are dealing with a subject matter which 
can not strike back; in a field in which there 
are no great self-conscious interests at stake 
in keeping things as they are, or in chan- 
ging them in this way or that. Even in ap- 
plying the results of medical research through 
our preventive social movements, this same 
situation has largely held. 


For example, the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
has no such fight on its hands as the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. It must move 
inertia, rather than circumvent exploitation. 
Tubercle bacilli are ugly customers, but they 
have no lobbies like the glass houses of 
Pennsylvania. 


This is, of course, equally true of hook- 
worms; but in that field the Rockefeller 
group have had the human equation to deal 
with, and have dealt with it—with towns 
and counties and states; with ignorance and 
prejudice and sloth; with public spirit and 
self-sacrificing service—as deftly and suc- 
cessfully as the Standard Oil men proper 
have spread the desire for light and lamps 
in inner China. When the sanitary and so- 
cial history of this country is written, the 
hookworm campaign will stand out as one 
of the great movements in its combination of 
mass sentiment with the most minute and 
painstaking concern for detail. 


Nevertheless, the hookworm campaign has 
not had any well-defined commercial and 
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exploiting interests to contend with. Such 
interests the Rockefeller group have en- 
countered in their campaign against the so- 
cial evil: a campaign which has not only 
applied laboratory technique to the study of 
human fraility and defect; which has not 
only had the human equation to deal with in 
even greater variety and contrasts; but 
which has challenged those political ma- 
chines, liquor interests and predatory busi- 
nesses that have preyed on women’s bodies 
and men’s desires. 


But even here, it has been the unsanc- 
tioned profit-taking interests that the re- 
search and reform movements instituted by 
the Rockefeller group have had to grapple 
with. The public ban was already upon 
them. 


In the industrial sphere they for the first 
time enter a field where black and white are 
not so simple; where the contending forces 
each feel that they are in the right; where, 
however they or the public may seek to for- 
get it, the Rockefeller group themselves are a 
party to the situation. 


‘FOR A GOVERNMENT BOARD 
OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


O make permanent the present 

campaign against venereal diseases 
and to secure continuing government 
support for that.campaign, are the ob- 
jects of a bill recently introduced into 
Congress by Senator Chamberlain in the 
Senate and Representative Kahn in the 
House. This is the so-called “social 
hygiene bill” (S. 4608; H. R. 12,258). 
It was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs in each 
house. 

The bill would establish an interde- 
partmental board of social hygiene. This 
board is to consist of the surgeons-gen- 
eral of the army, navy, and Public 
Health Service, and any persons whom 
the surgeons-general may designate. Ex 
officio, the secretaries of war, navy, and 
the treasury will be members also. ‘Their 
duties will be to promote efficiency in 
carrying out the purposes of the bill in 
their respective departments. 

In order that this social hygiene cam- 
paign may be furthered through the 
different states and made permanent, the 
states are to be assisted, first, by advisory 
measures for caring for civilians whose 
detention, isolation, quarantine, or com- 
mitment may be found necessary ; second, 
by financial assistance on a “‘fifty-fifty” 
basis. For the first year, however, the 
appropriation would be paid to. the 
states in proportion to their population 
without the condition that the states ap- 
propriate a similar amount; this ~condi- 
tion becomes operative in 1919, 

Machinery is already in existence in 
the army and navy for the control of 
medical diseases. “Che bill would cre- 
ate in the Public Health Service a divi- 
sion of venereal diseases in order that 
adequate provision for civilian adminis- 
tration may be made. ‘The duties of 
this division would be to study and in- 
vestigate the cause, treatment, and pre- 
vention of venereal diseases; to cooper- 
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ate with state departments of health in 
preventing and controlling these diseases, 
and to control and prevent their spread 
in inter-state traffic. 


REPORT ON CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


HE board designated by the War 

Department to hold personal inter- 
views with conscientious objectors at the 
various training camps has begun to re- 
port upon its progress. Maj. Richard 
C. Stoddard, Judge Julian W. Mack, of 
Chicago, and Dean Harlan F. Stone, of 
Columbia University Law School, are 
its members. A statement authorized 
by the War Department says that “the 
board has been able in many instances 
to clear up misunderstandings which 
caused men to refuse to perform mili- 
tary service.” “The statement continues: 


A typical case is that of Camp Gordon, 
Atlanta, Ga. At this camp an unusually 
large number of men are segregated as ob- 
jectors. 

Seventy-two of the number have been per- 
suaded to accept noncombatant service under 
the provisions of the President’s executive 
order. Twelve men withdrew their objec- 
tions or it was found by the board that they 
had misunderstood the original questions 
and should not have been classed as con- 
scientious objectors. 

Fifty-four men failed to convince the board 
of their inability to take up military service 
without violation of their consciences. They 
must, therefore, accept any such _ service 
specified for them by the commanding 
officer or face court-martial. 

Twenty-three members of religious de- 
nominations opposed to any form of mili- 
tary serviee who were regarded as sincere 
in their convictions, were recommended for 
furloughs at a private’s pay. 

In four cases the board expressed itself 
in doubt and recommended that the men be 
sent to Fort Leavenworth for further ex- 
amination and report. 

Of twelve others, eight claimed to be citi- 
zens of enemy countries, but had no way of 
substantiating their claims and it was held 
should not be so classed. The remaining 
four were in the hospital and were not ex- 
amined by the board. 


HECHOS SON AMORES Y NO 
BUENAS RAZONES 


CTS prove love, not fine 

speeches’”’—so reads the title in 
translation. ‘This is a favorite saying in 
Mexico, according to the New York 
Evening Post. ‘That impression was 
strongly confirmed to a member of the 
SuRVEY staff, who sought out some of 
the Mexican press representatives now 
in this country as guests of the Bureau 
of Public Information. Thus, F. J. 
Ossorio, of El Liberal, said: 


Our papers were full of the declarations 
of your country’s war purposes. They were 
full, also, of stories of your wonderful 
achievements. But our people have become 
a little skeptical of the press. German 
propagandists continually remind them of 
historical facts concerning the attitude of 
the United States to Mexico; and there are 
still some—especially in the lower classes— 
who are open to the suggestion of agitators 
that the present professions of love for us 
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are not quite sincere. That is why we came. 
And I am glad to say that, so far as this 
party is concerned, we have become com- 
pletely convinced of the purity of this coun- 
try’s war aims and the wonderful energy 
which it is putting into the progress of the 
war. Of course, we were probably all of us 
on the side of the Allies before we came. 


Teodomiro L. Vargas, editor of La 
Prensa, Puerla, Pue., complained that 
Americans did not take Mexico quite 
seriously enough. ‘They talk about the 
work of a handful of German agitators 
and about the unfavorable opinion of 
the United States held by a limited cir- 
cle of Mexicans, he said, instead of in- 
teresting themselves in the great social 
and economic problems which the neigh- 
bor republic is now earnestly engaged in 
tackling. Social reform in Mexico as 
elsewhere, he said, is seriously impaired 
by the high cost of living. But the slow- 
ness of the progress made does not ren- 
der the progressive national constitution, 
or that of some of the states, a “paper” 
constitution, as is sometimes asserted by 
American writers. 

The middle classes suffer most severe- 
ly from the high prices, thought Sefior 
Vargas, because organization among the 
workers, looked upon favorably by the 
government, is increasing and has al- 
ready led to a number of considerable 
wage increases. In evidence of this he 
mentioned a strike of clothing operatives 
in Pueblo, settled two weeks ago by the 
employers, after the factories had been 
shut down completely for three months. 
The employers conceded to the employes 
the wage increase of 80 per cent they 
had asked for! 

A young author, who does not wish 
to be quoted by name, suggested that 
perhaps even more important than the 
present action of the government, from 
the point of view of permanent improve- 
ment of social conditions in Mexico, 
was the fact that everywhere the 
wealthier and employing classes are in- 
teresting themselves in these problems 
and spending large sums in various 
social efforts. Among these he specifical- 
ly mentioned the formation of joint com- 
mittees of employers and representative 
workers, encouraged by the government 
and the Instituto de Reformas Sociales, 
and the Alphabet Society which, though 
founded in Mexico City, is already ex- 
tending its fight against illiteracy over 
many parts of the republic, 

The government itself is spending 
considerable sums on schools and insti- 
tutes. The activity of the states varies; 
some of them are very progressive in- 
deed. The governor and state legisla- 
ture of Yucatan, for instance, are press- 
ing for a federal prohibition law, having 
already in effect in their own state a law 
prohibiting the manufacture, introduc- 
tion and sale of liquors other than 
wines and beer of low alcoholic content. 

Other members of the party expressed 
themselves as delighted with President 
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Wilson’s address to them at the White 
House. In this speech, the President once 
more assured the world of the absence 
of any imperialist objective in the coun- 
try’s war aims, and seemed to admit that 
such motives had not always been absent 
from the attitude of the United States 
toward Mexico. He said: 

We did not ask whether’it was agreeable 
to you that we should be your big brother. 
We said, we are going to be. Now, that is 
all very well as far as protecting you from 
aggression from the other side of the water 
was concerned, but there was nothing in it 
that protected you from aggression from us. 

This was followed by the positive 
assurance : 

Let us have a common guarantee that all 
of us will sign a declaration of political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity. Let us 
agree that if any of us, the United States in- 
cluded, violates the political independence 
of territorial integrity of any of the others, 
all the others will jump on her. That is the 
kind of agreement that will have to be the 
foundation of the future life of the nations 
of the world. . . . I must admit that I was 
anxious to have the states of the two con- 
tinents of America show the way to the rest 


of the world as to how to make the basis for 
peace. 


MILITARY AND CIVIL NEED 
FOR DOCTORS 


R. W. A. EVANS, former health 

commissioner of Chicago, has fol- 
lowed up the recent meeting of the 
American Medical Association, at which 
the drain of physicians from civilian life 
was discussed, with figures showing the 
need for the government to apportion 
available physicians to the relative de- 
mands of war service and of the civil 
population. 

Presenting his figures in the Chicago 
Tribune, Dr. Evans declares that, ac- 
cording to the American Medical Direc- 
tory, 125,000 of the 150,000 physicians 
in the United States are said to be in the 
actual practice of medicine. ‘This is one 
to every 800 of the population. At 
present the government furnishes one 
physician to every 143 men in the mili- 
tary and naval service, and as Congress 
has authorized an increase in the forces 
which may soon reach 5,000,000, the 
25,000 physicians either now in uniform 
or recommended for service may soon 
number 40,000. This leaves 85,000 
active physicians, or one physician to 
every 1,176 of the people. 

Meanwhile the number graduated 
each year by the medical schools is not 
quite equal to the number of doctors re- 
tiring and dying, and therefore does not 
cover the 2 per cent increase required to 
keep pace with the growth of population. 
The importance of maintaining the 
ratio of one physician to 800 of the 
population is emphasized by the facts 
that about 2 per cent of the civilian 
population is sick and away from work 
all the time, that at least 10 per cent of 
those at work are incapacitated for efh- 
cient work by physical defects or organic 
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unsoundness. Munitions manufactur- 
ers claim that the labor turnover: and 
absenteeism among men employed by 
them is at least three times as high as 
the average—due, Dr. Evans thinks, to 
a high rate of sickness, to the fear of 
occupational disease, to high wages, to 
general thriftlessness and other causes. 

These facts bear out the need of in- 
dustrial physicians, as claimed by the 
managers of large industries, who are 
also demanded for military service. 
Many health commissioners, bureau 
heads and inspectors have already left 
health departments to serve in the army. 
Dr. Evans asks how many doctors and 
health officers should be apportioned to 
the 5 per cent of the American people 
in the army and navy and the 95 per 
cent who still live and work as civilians. 
Whatever the proportion should be, the 
question, he says, should not be decided 
from the standpoint of individual patri- 
otism, because it is as patriotic for some 
to stay at home as for others to go to the 
field and because the war is to be won by 
efficiency both at the front and at home. 
As in France, so here it may be neces- 
sary for the government to take over 
the entire medical profession and allot 
physicians in accordance to the relative 
needs. 


CHEATING MINERS AT THE 
MINE MOUTH 


HE United Mine Workers are 

preparing to bring suit against cer- 
tain coal companies in Maryland for 
$500,000 back pay declared to be due 
their members on account of faulty mine 
scales that have deprived the miners of 
credit for coal actually dug. 

Last fall the United States Bureau of 
Standards was asked by the authorities 
of Allegheny county, Maryland, to in- 
spect the scales in use at certain. mines 
in that county. Strikes were imminent 
because of the belief of the miners that 
they were not getting fair weights. The 
results of the bureau’s investigation are 
published in a recent issue of the daily 
Commerce Reports. Six scales were 
examined and gross inaccuracies in 
weights discovered. Most of the scales 
were found to be inadequately supported, 
and important parts were so worn as to 
make correct weighing impossible. “The 
amazing conditions found can best be 
described in the words of the report: 

The errors found in the scales were ex- 
tremely serious ones. Thus in one case a 
scale used to weigh loads of less than two 
tons was out of balance by 616 pounds, and 
one of the counterpoise weights was in error 
by 111 pounds on a nominal weight of 1,120 
pounds, both errors being in favor of the 
company. In another case two counterpoise 
weights were found which had been plugged 
with lead in such a way that errors of 103 
pounds and forty-one pounds were intro- 
duced, the total error on the scale being 166 
pounds, this discrepancy also resulting in 
short weight. Also other errors resulted 


from faulty methods such as the incorrect 
determination of tare weights of cars. 
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THE BABY-WEIGHING CAMPAIGN—AS EACH 
MOTHER SEES IT 


Oe incident of Children’s Year 1s a week set aside in each com- 
munity for the weighing of children under five years of age. 
Mothers are taught the relation between weight and health and records 
are kept to facilitate follow-up work. In Minneapolis, stores, schools and 
settlements were supplied with scales and over 33,000 children weighed. 
Five social agencies pledged themselves to do their best to remedy every 


case of neglect found. 


Four companies maintaining these 
scales were indicted, pleaded guilty on 
trial, and three of them were fined. In 
the fourth case sentence was withheld 
in order that a statement of wages due 
and unpaid on account of the faulty 
scales, might be presented. 

This situation helps to explain the 
prevailing desire of coal miners for 
their own check-weighman on the scales. 

Incidentally it recalls the instance of 
the Northumberland miners, frequently 
quoted by English economists in proof 
of the contention that unionism unac- 
companied by appropriate labor legisla- 
tion does not suffice to protect labor 
against abuse and exploitation. The 
Northumberland coal miner, in the 
words of Sidney Webb (Labour in the 
Longest Reign), 


two generations ago was a helpless, degraded 
wage-slave, utterly without means of resist- 
ing the worst abuses of capitalistic tyranny. 
bie: The miners’ delegates’ meeting 
settled the strike of 1831 on terms which 
included a minimum of 30s per fortnight 
for twelve hours a day. But the miner was 
constantly cheated in the weight of coal 
drawn, and in the food and other necessaries 
which he was compelled to buy at his em- 
ployer’s “tommy shop.” . The new 
era for the Northumberland miners dated 
from the passing of the mines regulation 
act in 1842, 


which gave the unions the right to check 
weights at the pit head and in other 
ways insured them of fair play. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


N a memorandum to President Wil- 
son made public recently, Franklin 
K. Lane, secretary of the interior, recom- 
mends that immediate steps be taken to 
prepare plans for the settlement of re- 


turning soldiers on public lands. This 
memorandum coincides with a number 
of resolutions passed by public bodies in 
different parts of the country during the 
past few weeks, calling upon the Presi- 
dent to nominate a commission on re- 
construction to study the whole question 
of demobilization and industrial read- 
justments at the end of the war. 

Secretary Lane points out that at the 
close of a great war every country, from 
Rome under Cesar downward, has had 
to decide what could be done with the 
soldiers mustered out of military service. 
At the end of the Civil War, the oppor- 
tunities offered by the public domain not 
only prevented a severe social problem 
but incidentally played a great part in 
developing the West. ‘Though condi- 
tions now are different, especially be- 
cause the public domain is practically 
gone, the settlement of soldiers on farms 
set aside and prepared for that purpose 
will, says Secretary Lane, again have to 
be one of the foremost means of pre- 
venting congestion and suffering in the 
industrial centers. 

Of the 230,657,755 acres of unappro- 
priated land in the continental United 
States, much less than one-half will ever 
be cultivable. Nevertheless, there is 
much arid land in the West, cut-over 
land in the Northwest, Lake States and 
South, and some swamp land in the 
Middle West and South “which can be 
made available through the proper de- 
velopment.” Of possible new projects 
already charted by the Reclamation 
Service, Secretary Lane recommends 
for consideration especially the irriga- 
tion of the Great Colorado Basin. 
More than three million acres of arid 
land, equivalent to “the conquest of an 
empire in the Southwest,” can here be 
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gained for food production. Pointing 
out that “the era of free or cheap land 
in the United States has passed,” and 
that “security must to a degree displace 
speculation,” the secretary urges that 
the home-coming of the soldiers be made 
the starting point of a new land policy 
which would stem the growth of tenancy 
and the drift to urban life. He says: 


A plan of land development whereby land 
is developed in large areas, sub-divided into 
individual farms, then sold to actual bona- 
fide farmers on a long time payment basis 
has . . proved a distinct success. In Den- 
mark, Ireland, New Zealand, and_ the 
Australian Commonwealth it has completely 
changed the land situation. One of the new 
features of this plan is that holders~ are 
aided in improving and cultivating the farm. 
In a word, there is organized community 
development. 


‘Yo advance this plan, immediate prep- 
aration is necessary. An appropriation of 
one or two million dollars is suggested. 
‘The work of reclamation and develop- 
ment is to be done by the soldier him- 
self, including not only the construc- 
tion of dams and irrigation works, of 
canals and ditches, but also the breaking 
up of the land, the making of roads and 
the building of houses. ‘The soldier 
should be allowed to make his own home, 
cared for while he is doing ity and given an 
interest in the land for which he can pay 
through a long period of years, perhaps 
thirty or forty years. ‘This same policy can 
be carried out as to the other classes of land. 
So that the soldier on his return would have 
an opportunity to make a home for himself, 
to build a home with money which we would 
advance and which he would repay, and for 
the repayment of which we should have an 
abundant security. 


A bill on these lines, especially to se- 
cure the necessary appropriations | for 
an immediate preparation of projects 
and the necessary acquisition of land or 
properties, has been drafted in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Another bill has been introduced oe 
Congressman George W. Edmonds ‘ 
create a commission to investigate te 
problems of reconstruction,” appropriat- 
ing $500,000 for that purpose and pro- 
viding that a number of sub-committees 
shall deal separately with such subjects 
as finance, scientific and industrial re- 
search, administration, coal, power, raw 
materials, and agriculture. 

The commission under this bill would 
be made up of ten senators and ten repre- 
sentatives. “his would render its con- 
stitution very different from that of 
similar bodies appointed in Allied coun- 
tries, notably, England, and would limit 
its usefulness, as is pointed out edi- 
torially in the New York Evening Post, 
because members of legislative bodies 
have little time to spare for studies 
requiring the digestion of many facts 
and the thoughtful preparation of prac- 
tical programs. Nor would such a com- 
mission speak with the same authority, 
it is to be feared, as one composed in 
part of specialists and in part of direct 
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representatives of the classes and inter- 
ests most closely affected. 


WAR PROHIBITION BEFORE 
THE SENATE 

Wit prohibition will probably be 

settled for the present this week. 
The Senate has before it the Norris 
amendment to the emergency food bill, 
substituted for the Jones bone-dry 
amendment in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and reported out of that committee 
by a vote of eight to three. The expec- 
tation is that it will be killed off on a 
point of order in which opponents of 
prohibition and those who fear a pro- 
longed debate with consequent interrup- 
tion of other war legislation will join. 

The Norris amendment prohibits for 
the period of the war the sale of whis- 
key and the manufacture and sale of 
wine, except for export, after June 30, 
1919, thus giving the vineyards of Cali- 
fornia and the banks of New York, 
which have loaned money to the dis- 
tillers, time to adjust their business; and 
prohibits the use of any food-products in 
the manufacture of beer three months 
after the act goes into effect. It is stated 
that beer can be kept in refrigerator 
plants for from three to five months so 
that all three forms of drink would be 
retired at about the same time. 

The drys object to the omission of 
the sale of beer, holding that imported 
beer might be dispensed indefinitely 
under this measure. An attempt to pre- 
vent this through an amendment on the 
floor of the Senate, or in conference if 
it passes, will be made if the bill is not 
ruled out as above stated. The latter, 
however, is the procedure the news- 
papers declare has been decided upon in 
order to stave off an actual vote until 
after the fall elections. 


AMERICAN HELP IN SAVING 
FRENCH BABIES 

IVEN: a section of a city where in- 

fant mortality is peculiarly high; 
a conviction that it can be reduced; per- 
sonal, funds and equipment for work- 
ing out your ideas, Problem: to get 
hold of the babies and prove your con- 
viction, 

That was the situation that con- 
fronted the American Red Cross in the 
nineteenth arrondissement in Paris, the 
district selected as a special demonstra- 
tion section. The answer to the first 
part of the problem, how to get hold of 
the elusive baby, is the Mutualite 
Maternelle, a French society whose co- 
operation is a matter of special rejoicing 
to the American doctors, 

You may have the best kind of 
theories about baby hygiene and the best 
kind of equipment for putting them into 
practice but it avails you little if you 
are not acquainted with any babies. 
Also there may be thousands of babies 
all around you needing your help, yet 
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getting in touch with them is a longi 
complex and sometimes a difficult task. © 

That is why the American doctors | 
and nurses are welcoming the chance to ~ 


work through the firmly established, 


well organized Mutualité Maternelle. — 


Their pleasure is not altogether un- 


selfish, though they are anxious for a 


chance to observe at close range an or- 
ganization which, according to Dr, 
William Palmer Lucas, chief of the 


children’s bureau of the Red Cross in| 
“better than anything of = 


France, is 
kind in America.” 


Founded twenty-five years ago by its — 


present president, M. Félix Poussineau, 
the original purpose of the society was _ 
“a sufficient — 


to give to nursing mothers 
indemnity to enable them to care for 
themselves and to give their child the 
care that is its due during the first weeks 
following birth.” Part of their work 
has been taken over by the government 
in the administration of the Straus law, 
which provides allocations for nursing — 
mothers, but the work of the society has 
many other phases. 

Three francs a year (about forty 
cents) makes a woman a member of the ~ 
Mutualité Maternelle and entitles to all 
the benefits of the society. Every mem- 
ber receives twelve francs a week for 
four weeks after her confinement, pro- 
vided she refrains from work. During 
the days immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the mother’s confinement the so- 
ciety sends a woman to cook, houseclean 
and care for the other children. Lay- 
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ettes are furnished in case of need, and — 
milk in cases where it is impossible for — 


the mother to feed the baby herself. 
Breast feeding is encouraged, however, 


by a special premium to mothers who — 


nurse their children, 


But perhaps the most interesting part © 


of the work is the clinics for nursing — 


babies. 
and forty-nine in its suburbs reach more 
than 50,000 babies, and there are 
branches of the maternelle in nearly 
every department of France. The 
Paris Consultations de Nourissons, as 
they are called, are held in clean, sunny, 
well-equipped buildings. 
without any charge whatever, to all 


mothers in the neighborhood, whether — 


members of the society or not. 


Babies are weighed and examined by — 


doctors who give their mothers advice as 
to feeding and care. And here the in- 
ternational cooperation begins, for in 
some of the clinics in the nineteenth 
arrondissement American doctors are 
acting as representatives of the Mutual- 
ité Maternelle. 

Gifts of soap, talcum powder, etc., 
are offered to the mothers to encour- 
age regular attendance. There are 
vestiaries in connection with many of the 
clinics, and some sections have. facilities 
for sending ailing children into the 
country. Records of all cases examined 


Thirty-two stations in Paris — 


‘They are open j 
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and treated are kept, largely by volun- 
teer labor, but there is practically no 
follow-up work of any kind, and it is 
here that the Red Cross finds its oppor- 
tunity. Here, ready to its hand, are the 
babies it has been trying to get in touch 
with in order to prove its conviction of 
the efficacy of home visiting. 

‘To examine and weigh a baby, giving 
its mother expert advice concerning 
feeding and care, is well worth while, 
but it does not go far enough. It is es- 
sential to follow the mother into her 
home, to see whether it is the sort of 
place where a baby can grow strong and 
healthy, to teach her how to improve it 
and, above all, to show her how to do 


POGROMS IN POLAND 


To THe Eprror: In a recent issue I find an 
article on The Tragic Fate of Polish Jews. 
I am curious as to what editorial informa- 
tion you had at hand which enabled you to 
write the following sentence: 

“The Zurich correspondent of the Paris 
Journal des Debats, a few days ago re- 
ported of proclamations pasted on the walls 
in Warsaw and other Polish cities inciting 
the population to anti-semitic riots and sug- 
‘gests without giving any credible grounds 
for his belief, that these are inspired by the 
German government.” 

I am particularly anxious for the basis of 
the peculiar twist given to the words which 
I have underscored. Because of the char- 
acter of the Survey, I am taking the liberty 
to say that sentences written in this manner, 
-are very likely to increase the tension of a 
situation which is already serious. There is 
a Jewish problem in Poland; it would be 
foolish to say otherwise; a Jewish problem 
which is economic and political, rather than 
racial or religious. It is a problem which 
Poles, Jews and Gentiles alike, I am happy 
'to say, are now trying to settle, and for that 
reason, intimations as conveyed in this sen- 
tence are unfortunate, to say the least. 

There is no doubt but what the Germans 
would be greatly pleased to stir the smol- 
dering fire between the Jews and Gentiles 
in Poland to a roaring flame, and, person- 
ally, from what I have already seen of 
German methods, I would not be at all 
surprised to learn that the Germans in War- 
saw and elsewhere are steadily engaged in 
the business of trying to start pogroms, but 
until the facts are clearer, it seems wise to 
withhold comments. 

There is also a grave element of danger 
that articles of this tenor may create trou- 
ble even in these: United States between the 
Polish Jews and their fellow-countrymen. 
In planning a new Poland, our thoughts turn 
rather to the Jewish battalion that fought 
to the bitter end with Kosciuszko for Po- 
land, for Polish freedom, than the German- 
made pogroms, many of which, I will con- 
ess, are purely imaginative affairs designed 
chiefly for the purpose of inciting the Jew- 
ish and Polish immigration in America. 

James C, WHITE. 
[Director, Associated Polish Press.] 
Washington, D. C. 
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for herself the things that the doctor has 
done for the baby in the clinic. 

It is not work that can be done by just 
anyone. It requires special training. 
American nurses ire doing this home 
visiting in connection with the Mutual- 
ité Maternelle clinics in the arrondisse- 
ment. ‘They are learning invaluable 
things, and they are teaching French 
nurses. “The success of the plan will be 
interesting to watch. 

A comprehensive review of the Brit- 
ish Labour Party conference concluded 
last week, written by an American in 
London, will be published in the Sur- 
VEY at an early date. 


Communications 


[Mr. White, in complaining of our use of 

the words “without giving any credible 
grounds for his belicf,” himself admits that 
the facts are not clear. That was exactly 
what we meant to convey: though those in 
the field may have good reasons for believ- 
ing that the Germans deliberately provoke 
anti-semitic outbursts in Poland, the de- 
spatch to the Journal des Débats—as cabled 
to the New York Su on May 19—gives no 
convincing explanation. While we merely 
indicated this lack of a credible explanation, 
Mr. White himself goes so far as to sug- 
gest that many of the German-made pogroms 
“are purely imaginative affairs.” 
, We are entirely at one with Mr. White 
in finding the causes of the present Jewish 
problem in Poland in economic and political 
conditions rather than racial and religious 
animosity, and regret if through excessive 
brevity the statement of the situation in our 
issue for May 25 failed to convey this fact. 
Perhaps Mr. White and his organization can 
secure reliable evidence, not now available 
in this country, of the active cooperation of 
the two races in the promotion of Polish 
freedom and social progréss.—Eprror. | 


NATIVE INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 


To THE Eprror: It would certainly be very 
useful indeed if people in America would 
take a broad-minded, sympathetic interest in 
India. It is a problem that wants to be con- 
sidered intelligently. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. This war has put 
British rule to the test. If it had been bad 
the country would have risen against it, 
Instead of doing that it has, on the contrary, 
helped magnificently. 

The fact of the matter is that there is 
more liberty and much more democracy 
under British rule than there would ever be 
in the theocratic ideas of the Hindoos them- 
selves. Those who talk of British rule as an 
oppression talk like fools. 

At the same time, there is another side to 
the question. ‘Those old ideas are giving 
way before western education. The aspira- 
tions are rising in the country for greater 
freedom. Then, as the British are not arch- 
angels, as is only to be expected, they are too 
unsympathetic towards these aspirations, too 
conscious of the good they and their rule do. 
Some sympathy, therefore, from outside 
towards Indian aspiration is much to be de- 
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sired. But it must be intelligent and not 
based on. any kind of malicious ignorance. 
1 have perhaps unique opportunities for 
knowing the Indians. I have convinced 
really their leading men that the system of 
popular education I am advocating is the 
right one for their country. I live among 
them in the native part of the town where 
no other European lives, not even a mission- 
ary: I live on their food, not European food, 
which is another bond of sympathy; and I 
am working for them, as they can quite well 
see, without remuneration, although I am a 
poor man. They speak to me, therefore, with 
a candor they hardly do to another Euro- 
pean. 

I find them quite reasonable in their aspi- 
ration. ‘They recognize that, because of their 
incompetency to rule themselves they have 
fallen under foreign rule; they want to free 
themselves from it, which is absolutely nat- 
ural, but they fully recognize that it must be 
quite slowly. The British government and 
the high officials are quite sympathetic 
towards them, but the lower the position of 
the European in India the more contemptuous 
he is towards natives, and the less sympa- 
thetic generally. 

You asked me about Mr. Montagu. He 
has come to India to receive deputations and 
discuss with different people schemes of self- 
government. I must confess that the whole 
affair is now in a state of great uncertainty. 
An Indian editor asked me just the other 
day whether they are on a wild-goose chase 
again. On the other hand, the British press 
is inclined to think that something very un- 
comfortable for their party is going to hap- 
pen in the country. 

It is pretty clear, however, what the gen- 
eral outcome of it all will be. Quite an 
appreciable step towards responsible govern- 
ment will, beyond doubt, be made. Another 
journalist asked me what I thought India 
was going to get, and I perfectly seriously 
replied that I thought it was going to get 
more than was good for it. Of course what I 
mean by that is that there is more danger of 
things going too fast than of their going too 
slow. After all, if a country has always been 
under foreign rule, there is a reason for it 
and it cannot throw that rule off suddenly. 

J. W. PETAVEL. 

Baghbazar, Calcutta. 


THE NATION’S DANGER 


To THE Epiror: Syphilis and gonorrhea, the 
two diseases which today are the greatest 
menace to the human race, can and should 
be controlled. Ninety out of every thousand 
soldiers in the entire American army will, 
at some time during the year, have either 
one or the other of these diseases unless 
steps are taken to prevent it. They will not 
be contracted inside an army camp. The 
blame is definitely on the civil communities, 
and they are responsible that 9 per cent of 
our armed forces will really not be fit to 
fight or go across to France. 

There is only one way to protect our troops 
and our race. Wherever a case of either 
syphilis or gonorrhea is found the “carrier” 
of that disease must at once be isolated and 
cured. 

The health authorities in civil communi- 
ties, on an outbreak of scarlet fever or 
typhoid, immediately isolate the case until 
it is cured. Is it not time we did something 
more to efadicate these diseases? There 
were 1,551 cases of syphilis and gonorrhea 
to only 712 cases of every other kind of sick- 
ness reported for the first time, during the 
week ended March 8, in twenty-two of our 
army camps. 

The following statistics gathered from the 
United States Public Health Service reports, 
are facts the public should know: 

(Continued on page 413) 
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better than anarchy to settle relations between themselves. 
And the sanction that maintains law is the application of force 
with the support of the great majority of individuals behind it. 
Is it possible that the experience of this war will produce a 
settled opinion of the same sort to regulate the relations of 
states with one another and to safeguard the world from that 
which is in fact anarchy? What does the experience of this 
war amount to? 

Our minds cannot grasp it. Thought is crushed by the ac- 
cumulated suffering that the war has caused and is still caus- 
ing. We cannot utter all we feel, and if it were not that our 
feelings are in a way stunned by the very violence of the ca- 
tastrophe, as physical nerves are to some extent numbed by 
great blows, the human heart could not bear up and live un- 
der the trial of this war. Great must be the effect of all this; 
greater after, even, than during the war, on the working of 
men’s minds and on human nature itself, but this is not what 
I intend to urge here. ; 

I will urge only one point, and one that is for the head 
rather than the heart. We are now in the fourth year of the 
war. ‘The application of scientific knowledge and the inven- 
tions of science during the war have made it more terrible 
and destructive each year. “The Germans have abrogated all 
previously accepted rules of warfare. The use of poisonous 
gas, the firing from the sea upon open, undefended towns and 
the indiscriminate bombing of big cities from the air were all 
introduced into the war by Germany. 

It was long before the Allies adopted any of these practices 
even as reprisals, but the Germans have forced a ruthless, un- 
limited application of scientific discovery to the destruction of 
human life, combatant and noncombatant. “They have shown 
the world that now and henceforth war means this, and noth- 
ing less than this. — 5! 

If there is to be another war in twenty or thirty years’ time, 
what will it be like? If there is to be concentrated prepara- 
tion for more war, the researches of science will be devoted 
henceforth to discovering methods by which the human race 
can be destroyed. ‘These discoveries cannot be confined to one 
nation, and their object of wholesale destruction will be much 
more completely achieved hereafter even than in this war. 
The Germans are not blind to this, but, as far as I can see, 
their rulers propose to avoid future wars by establishing domi- 
nation by Germany forever. 

Peace can never be secured by the domination of one coun- 
try, securing its power and prosperity by submission and dis- 
advantage to others; and the German idea of a world peace 
secured by the power of German militarism is impracticable. as 
well as unfair and abhorrent to other nations. It is as in- 
tolerable and impossible in the world as despotism would be 
here or in the United States, 

In opposition to this idea of Germany, the Allies should set 
forth, as President Wilson has already set forth, an idea of 
peace secured by mutual regard between states for the rights 
of each, and the determination to stamp out any attempt at 
war as they would a plague that threatened the destruction of 
all. When those who accept this idea and this sort of peace 
can in word and deed speak for Germany we shall be within 
sight of a good peace, 

The establishment and maintenance of a league of nations 
such as President Wilson had advocated is more important 
and essential to secure peace than any of the actual terms of 
peace that may conclude the war. It will transcend them all. 
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The best of them will be worth little unless the future rela- 
tions of states are to be on a basis that will prevent a recur- 
rence of militarism in any state. 

“Learn by experience or suffer,” is the rule of life. We 
have all of us seen individuals becoming more and more a 
misery to themselves and others because they cannot under- 
stand or will not accept this rule. Is it not applicable to na- 
tions as well? And, if so, have not nations come to the great 
crisis in which for them the rule “Learn or perish” will prove 
inexorable? All must learn the lesson of this war. The 
United States and the Allies cannot save the world from 
militarism unless Germany learns her lesson thoroughly and 
completely, and they will not save the world or even them- 
selves by a complete victory over Germany until they, too, 
have learned and can apply the lesson that militarism has be- 
come the deadly enemy of mankind, 


JOTTINGS 


THE death of Parnell’s sister, Emily Ricketts, in the Dublin work- 
house hospital recalls the death, three or four years ago, of the 
king of Denmark in the vagrancy ward at Hamburg. On the other 
hand, there is the story of the little: street boy who died on Na- 
poleon’s throne. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


WINIFRED STUART GIBBS, founder and formerly director of 
the division of home economics of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor and lecturer in household eco- 
nomics at Columbia University and at the Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, a frequent contributor to the SuRvEy, has joined the staff 
of the Forecast magazine. 


THE Sagamore Sociological Conference will not be held as usual 
this summer at Sagamore Beach, Mass. “It is felt,” says the manage- 
ment, “that the money and time and energy that would otherwise 
be expended on the conference can better be employed in the many 
activities that lead directly to the winning of the war.” Hope is ex- 
pressed that “the conference may be resumed in the summer of 
1919.” 


THE national convention of the American City Planning Institute 
at St. Louis, Mo., adopted resolutions urging upon the President of 
the United States the early consideration of problems of readjust- 
ment after the war and the appointment of some official body to 
deal with the matter; and similarly urging upon the governors of 
the various states and the mayors of cities the planning now of im- 
provements which may be necessary -with the changed industrial 
conditions after the war and which require time to mature. 


A MERGER of two of the foremost civic organizations of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York city, has been effected through the 
union of the United Neighborhood Guild and the People’s Institute 
of. Brooklyn. The guild building has served its district as a social 
gettlement for the past decade. It will be developed as a social and 
civic center for an enlarged area. 


THE Farmers’ National Committee on War Finance has been or- 
ganized in Washington to urge equality of financial sacrifice by the 
“taking” of all incomes in excess of $100,000 and if necessary of 
$50,000, heavy taxation of excess and war profits and the complete 
elimination of profiteering. The committee consists of representa- 
tives of farming and live stock organizations. The chairman is 


Sov. Arthur Capper of Kansas and the secretary Benjamin C. 
Marsh. 


INTERNED aliens formerly under the custody of the Department of 


Labor were transferred at the end of June to the Depart- 


ment of War. Of the 2,500 prisoners affected, about 2,200 are at 
Hot Springs, N. C., most of them the crews of enemy vessels. While 
there has been no complaint about the treatment of these aliens, 
many of them feel aggrieved ‘because they will lose the value of 
gardens planted and small cottages constructed by them—ranging 
from $10 to $80 per man. The Department of Labor has refused to 


make the reimbursements requested by the men, being without au- 
thority to make such payments. 
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ON MONDAY morning this week the news- 
papers published the announcement that the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union had set 
July 8 as the date of its long-threatened 
strike, and on Monday afternoon they pub- 
lished the fact that President Wilson had 
endorsed a joint congressional resolution 
empowering the President to take over for 
the government all telegraph, telephone, 
marine cable and _ radio systems. Post- 
master-General Burleson, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels and Secretary of War Baker 
also endorsed the resolution. It is expected 
that the resolution will pass, but that the 
power will not be exercised unless the strike 
succeeds in tying up the telegraph service 
of the country. The present trouble between 
the Western Union Telegraph Company and 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union came 
to a head a few weeks aga [see the SURVEY 
for June 8, page 292] when S. J. Konen- 
kamp, president of the union, announced 
that the company was discharging its em- 
ployes for holding membership in the union. 
William H. Taft and Frank P. Walsh, 
members of the War Labor Board, tried to 
bring about an agreement, but failed, when 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the com- 
pany, refused to accept the principle of union 
recognition. 


WHAT is declared to be the first acquittal 
under the espionage law occurred last week 
when Frank Stephens, prominent advocate 
of the single tax and founder of the Arden 
(Del.) colony, was found not guilty by a 
jury in the federal court at Wilmington, 


' Del. Mr. Stephens was charged with de- 


claring that the sellers of liberty bonds were 
murderers, since they were sending soldiers 
abroad to be killed. 


THE Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has announced a campaign for $15,000,- 
000, to be carried on in cooperation with 
the Y. M. C. A. campaign for $100,000,000, 
previously announced. 


TAUNTON, Mass., has renamed its Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Social Welfare League, 
Inc. 


THE Athenaeum, one of the oldest and most 
influential of English literary and political 
reviews, has recently changed hands and is 
now edited as an organ of reconstruction by 
Arthur Greenwood, Henry Clay and A. E. 
Zimmern. All three editors are writers on 
economics and politics of international repu- 
tation and have been associated lately with 
important government offices. 


MARY MACARTHUR, secretary of the 
National Federation of Women Workers 
(England), is the first woman in Great 
Britain to be nominated a candidate for 
Parliament by a political party. She is 
standing for Stourbridge as a labor candi- 
date. Margaret Bondfield, organizing sec- 
retary of the federation, is the first woman 
to be elected a member of the parliamentary 
committee of the Trades Union Congress. 


OTTO M. EIDLITZ, director of industrial 
housing in the United States, Department of 
Labor, has thrown overboard all agreements 
tentatively entered into with local commit- 
tees and corporations for the erection with 
government loans of houses for workers en- 
gaged on government contracts. With the 
aid of associate directors appointed by the 
war and navy departments, he will de- 
termine the respective urgency of demands 
for government housing coming from dif- 
ferent communities and, where a need for 
action is recognized, his department, with 
the powers entrusted to it by the President, 
will itself buy the land and erect houses of 
a permanent character. A management di- 
vision is to be created to take care of all 


Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 

FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
: 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Medal Tests 


stimulate Playground Activities and elevate the 
standard of physical efficiency. 


MEDART MEDALS 


of gold, silver and bronze are furnished free, to- 
gether with carefully prepared efficiency tests. 


Write for Catalog “W.” It explains the Medart 
Medal System, as well as being a recognized guide 
on Playground Equipment. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 
GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students in social statistics 


and social investigation. 


Two-year course for other qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, story telling, 
dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


SPECIAL SHORT COURSES -FOR VARIOUS FORMS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The School of Social Work, Boston. Mass. 


A Department of Simmons College 


The first year program begins September 18. . A substan- 
tial preparation for forms of social service now in special 
demand. Correlated courses on work with individuals and 
families and on neighborhood work. Well prepared students 


may specialize in 


Work With Children and Youth 


Neighborhood Work Through Settlements 


Medical Social Service 


Organizing Charity 


Address, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Graduate Course In 


Public Health Nursing 


offered by the 


Visiting Nurse Association 
of New Haven, Conn. 


in cooperation with 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


A course of five months of theoretical 


instruction and four months of practical 
field work under supervision. 


Open only to graduate registered nurses. 

No tuition is charged and a limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available to assist 
in the payment of living expenses. Term 
opens September 26, 1918. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing 


VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Tue Batrire Creek SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING ScHooL For Nurses. Three 
years. Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, Hydrotherapy and Massage. 
(Affiliation three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) Students for Fall 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 


tober Ist. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nursrs’ Trarntnc ScHoot Depart- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


Trains qualified students for social work and 
graduate nurses for public health work. 9th 
year opens Sept. 16, 1918. For bulletin ad- 
dress Bernard J. Newman, Director, 1302 
Pine St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, eto. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adh 


esives 


HIGGINS’ 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. ‘They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— Ot Quality Unexcelled — 
Catalog Sent on Request _ 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Chicopee, Mass. 
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these properties when finished, at least unti 
the end of the war. One of the greates 
difficulties experienced in connection with the) 
housing program of the government, it i 
said, is to find a sufficient number of me 
with practical experience in the management 
of large housing developments. So far a 
planning and construction is concerned, Mr 
Eidlitz has at his disposal the best talent ir 
the country. 


A 
TWENTY THOUSAND girls graduating, 
this year from 720 women’s and’ coeduca” 
tional colleges’ will also receive diplomay 
from the» United States Food Administra) 
tion for haying passed examinations in af) 
authorized food science course. Most 0» 
them will act this summer as volunteer teach» 
ers, demonstrators and club organizers un- 
der their college home economics instruc: 
tors and the county food administrators) 
thus -carrying the food saving campaigii 
into almost every community. In New York: 
the federal food administrator intends ti 
use the girls as policewomen to report vio 
‘lations of food rules. 


WHILE the Congress of the United State 
has hesitated to encourage and strengthey 
public employment offices in this country, thy 
Canadian Parliament has enacted a law t) 
accomplish that end across the border. T) 
subsidize public employment offices in th» 
provinces the Parliament has appropriate: 
$50,000 for 1918, $100,000 for 1919 and $150, 
000 for each succeeding year. These sum: 
are to be distributed in the proportion that th» 
expenditure of each province for the maim 
tenance of employment offices bears to th) 
total expenditure of all the provinces fo 
such purposes. ‘The law provides for Do 
minion inspectors, to be chosen under civ 
service rules, and gives the minister of labo’ 
supervisory power to lay down principle 
which the provincial authorities must ol) 
serve if they wish to share in the fund. 


} 
DURING the National Conference of Sc’ 


cial Work at Kansas City a group of peop] 
actively interested- in the problem of ille, 
gitimacy organized formally as the Inte) 
city Conference of Illegitimacy. Officer 
elected for the year were: Emma O. Lunc 
berg of the Federal Children’s Bureau, chair) 
man; Mary Byers Smith, Andover, Mass. 
president of the Boston Conference on I) 
legitimacy, secretary. The conference vote, 
to register the facts of all cases of illegit 
macy involving soldiers coming to the né 
tice of any of its correspondents during thy 
year. The secretary will receive and repo» 
on any such signed statements at the ner 
annual meeting of the national conferenc 
in 1919, 


| | 


BY A referendum of its 1,500 members tk ; 
Women’s Peace Party of New York sta} 
has changed its name to the Woman’s Ir 
ternational League. This change, says th 
league, “is made not at all because its zea 
ous desire for universal, complete and pen) 
manent peace has lessened but because it be! 
lieves that this aim can be reached onl 
through world-wide internationalism. Al 
this time, when it is being so readily a» 
sumed by millions of people that perm: 
nent peace can be achieved by the swor/ 
the Woman’s International League believ« 
that it is important to emphasize that th 
only guarantee of lasting security is a dem: 
cratic league of all nations based on di 
armament and the removal of economic ba 
riers. The members of the Woman’s Inte 
national League will give unceasing suppo’, 
to the great principles set forth by Pres 
pies ,, Wilson in his speech of January 

1918, 
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The Welfare Work 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
M PANY - 


Industrial Policy-Holders 


Employees 


Reports for 1917 


PART I 


WELFARE WORK FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


A statement and description of a nursing service 
covering 2,000 cities and towns, of the distribution 
of 36,000,000 pieces of health literature in a year, 
and other activities that are saving life. 


PART II 


WELFARE WORK FOR EMPLOYEES 


Advanced methods in caring for the health and 
well-being of 20,000 employees, analyses of labor 
turnover, dispensary work, industrial dentistry, 
group insurance and savings plan. A detailed, 
analytical description. 


Copies may be obtained upon request to 


WELFARE DIVISION METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO. 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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femis® Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Time Thrift in Housekeeping 


“s ITH the help of your course I am saving 
pne third the time in my housekeeping. 
The work goes much easier and I have 
two hours a day more for War Relief Work.” — 
Mrs. W. L. G. 
This new correspondence course HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING, SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
HOME saves time, reduces expense, changes in- 
difference to enthusiasm and gives the efficiency 
attitude of mind that masters all difficulties. 


The 12 Parts—40 to 60 Pages 
Labor Saving Kitchen. 
Plans and Methods. 
Helpful Household Tools. 
Methods of Cleaning. h 
Food Planning. 11. House Planning. 
The Practical Laundry. 12. Personal Efficiency. 
Housekeepers who want more spare time, who 
wish increased efficiency and new interest in their 
daily work are invited to investigate without charge. 
Write a postcard or note or clip: 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th St., Chicago, II. 
I wish to investigate your new course ‘Household 
Engineering’ in we parts. Send full details and 
Part (Which ?) 

If the course does not suit me, I will return 
the lessons sent within 10 days and pay nothing. 
Otherwise I will send $8.00 in full (or) 50c and $1.00 
per month until $8.50 in all is paid. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 
By R.R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 
An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 

Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street 


7. Family Finance Records. 

8. Household Purchasing. 

9. Servantless Household. 
anagement of Servants 


areene 


New York 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Dry Goods 


484 Fulton Street, 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her es rightly 


equipped -without Mattress Protectors. 
A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
threws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our trade 
new. 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


**None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 
112 East 19th Street, 


SEEMAN BROS. 
New York City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


MALE ASSISTANT in Social Settle- 
ment House. Christian. Opportunity for 
advancement in position and. salary. Ad- 
dress 2815 Survey. 


WANTED-—Jewish woman of education 
and refinement, experienced in women and 
girls’ problems, educational and _ recrea- 
tional, to take charge of Y. W. H. A. Ap- 
ply J. N. Soxont, 1205 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans. 


WANTED—Two experienced teachers 
who can teach the regular school grades 
and act as cottage mothers in Jewish Or- 
phanage. Salary $50 per month, room, 
board and laundry, etc., included. Address 
2820 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Two cooks for State In- 
dustrial School. Man and wife, male or 
female. Applicants must have scientific as 
well as practical training. Address J. H. 
Bayer, Supt., Tenn. Ind. School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


WANTED—College woman, trained 
case-worker preferred, for charity visitor. 
Very interesting field. AssocIATED CHARI- 
ties, Jacksonville. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HOUSE is look- 
ing for an experienced head worker. Must 
be Jewish. Address Mrs. S. Karcrr, 1316 
Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. : 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position by experienced 
social worker, country preferred. Address 
2819 SuRVEY. 


STENOGRAPHER-TYPIST — Experi- 
enced, rapid, high school graduate, desires 
stenography or typing in leisure hours. 


-’Phone Bryant 2536. 


SOCIAL service worker desires position, 
experience Hospital Social Service (not 
trained nurse). Address 2821 Survey. 


WOMAN graduate of college and of 
Boston School of Social Work desires part 
time work, preferably war-work in or near 
Boston. Address 2822 SuRVEy. 


YOUNG woman with four years’ ex- 
ecutive experience in welfare work, also 
teaching experience. Graduate of school 
of civics; A. M. degree in Sociology, de- 
sires social service work or teaching. Free 
September 1. Prefers either South or 
West. Address 2823 Survey. 


WANTED—By English Graduate Nurse, 
position as superintendent of institution; 
good testimonials as first class organizer 
and administrator. Two years superin- 
tendent of large institution abroad and 12 
months as superintendent of T. B. Sana- 
torium at present in America. Apply 2824 
Survey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Continued from page 407) 
Annual rate per 1,000 in our army for 
special diseases: : 
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Week ending March 8, 1918...... 100.2 68.4 
Week ending March 15, 1918..... 90.6 71. 
Week ending March 22, 1918. 78.5 7237 
Week ending March 29, 1918..... 90.6 71. 

Week ending April 5, 1918....... 78.5 72.74 
Week ending» April 26, 1918...... 86.9 74.1 

Week ending May 3, 1918........ 145.8 56.84 

Week ending May 24, 1918....... 129. 40.79 


New cases of special diseases were re- 
ported among troops in the United States 
as follows: 
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Week ending February 22, 1918.... 1578 1834 
Week ending March 8, 1918........ 1637 2390 
Week ending March 15, 1918. W677: 2136 
Week ending March 22, 1918. .. 1744 1883 
Week ending April '5, 1918......... 3113 1730 
Week ending May 3, 1918.......... 3561 1258 
Week ending May 24, 1918. . 3145 605 


Are the people who have sons in the army 

going to allow prostitutes, “95 per cent of 
whom are diseased,” to feed on the life blood 
of our nation? Cure the disease in your 
own home town. Don’t drive the diseases 
to another city. This does not do any good 
to the country at large. 
- The best ally Germany can turn loose in 
America is a diseased prostitute. Germany 
could well afford to pay such women to 
ply their trade free of charge. In one town 
near a southern army camp 1,129 treatments 
were. given free of charge at the United 
States Government Clinic during March for 
syphilis or gonorrhea, an increase of 100 
per cent in the attendance in thirty days. 
The cost of treatment per person in one clinic 
was sixty-six cents; in another thirty-three 
cents. Where can so much good be done at 
so little expense? 

The medicine for treatment of syphilis, 
formerly all made in Germany, is now man- 
ufactured here under United States govern- 
ment license, every batch of which is ex- 
amined at the government laboratory for ef- 
ficiency. 

Many people who through lax morals, and 
the temptation dangled before them nightly 
and daily, in many cities, have contracted 
syphilis or gonorrhea, are financially unable 
to pay for treatment. The only doctors 
whom they do go to are quacks, who adver- 
tise “sure cures,” which never cure. These 
blood-money suckers should be driven from 
every city. 

The cities should maintain free venereal 
clinics where all who are afflicted can be 
treated. This is as proper a burden on the 
local public purse as taxes to pay the police 
force or judges. Wards in local hospitals 
should be rented or beds provided at city, 
town or county expense. Detention homes 
in the country, where chronic prostitutes 
should be sent and cured should be provided. 
There they should be taught a new trade, 
to be self-supporting, and given a new start 
in life. 

Some man started all these poor women 
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on the down grade, 
originally, and it is 
the United States to 

Cure syphilis and 


gave them the disease 
up to the manhood of 
stop this slaughter. 
gonorrhea and protect 
your own firesides. This will help win the 
war. With almost the stroke of a pen, we 
can prevent nine new men out of every one 
hundred coming into our army from con- 
tracting syphilis or gonorrhea. Every man 
and woman in America, having the winning 
of the war their object, can help. Don’t 
throw a stone. Don’t preach morality. Just 
cure the sick. Follow Christ. He never 
asked how any one contracted leprosy. He 
did things. Won’t you? 

GRAHAM F. Bianpy. 

Washington, D. C. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


ConvaLescent Ciuss: A PLan FoR REHABILITA- 
TION. By George Edward Barton, director of 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, New York. 


For VaLuge Recertvep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A, Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts and Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


MaxincG THE Boss EFricienrt. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D. War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


You Snoutp Know Asout Crepit Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devyon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty Cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Education Association, 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
eae: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Community CENTER ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y. 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 C. St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


Survey 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
[They are ar- 


sponding officer, ete. 
ranged alphabetically. ] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. ‘The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. | : 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

Tf you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 
66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service or ganizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 


Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 
out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 
INDEX by 


additional line. No contracts for 
months. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer, Phy, Education Assn, 
Birth Registration, AaspiMm, 


Blindness, Nera, 
Caneer, Asce, 
Charities, 


Nesw. 


a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each 
than three 
each change of copy 


Additional charge of $1 for 
during three-month period. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org, Dept. 
Charters, Sno, 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child I ao Com. 
Nat. Chile ‘ re Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdac Dept. ort Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, AasprM, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Feeca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 

Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Public Ownership League of Amer, 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo, 
Conservation, Ccn.. 1 

[of vision], Ncpx. 

Clubs, Nirww, 
Consumers, CLa. 
Cooperation, Cia, 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra, 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca, 

Crime, Sa. 

Cripples, Red Cross Inst. 

abled Men. 

Disfranchisement, 


for Crippled and Dis- 


Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hi. 
Efficiency Work, BARS 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 
Employment, N atl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Neps. 
Feeblemindedness, NcMu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


NEALTI 


Amer. Assn. for Study “& Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt, Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com, for Prey. of Blindness, 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Roar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aatr. 
Home Economics, Anga, 
Home Work, Neve. 
Hospitals, Naspvr. 
Hygiene and Physical Edueation, Ywca, Apga, 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom 

International Institute for Baveign: -born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, ReicpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 

Nesw, Newa, Nuws, NEUCAMs 
Insanity, Nemu, 
Institutions, Anga, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com, on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Sery. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Nete. 
Legislative Re form, APRL. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nema. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, Apna, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, PRaAa. 

Physical Training, Apra, PrRaa. 
Prostitution, Asua, MssuH. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rsr. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Nesw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, NwweymMca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


Div. of Rem. Loans, 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asua, Mssu. 
Schools, Anga, H1, Tt. 

Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, Asuna, Mssu. 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymnca, Pora. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ 
Gwec, Nwweymca, RcicpM. 


Work of Ywea. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
Working Girls, Iactw, Nras, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main? 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND -PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
moré, iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New’ York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 


acting sec’y, 93 Westford ‘Ave., Springfield, Mass. ” 


more intelligent 


Object to awaken a wider and 
Annual member- 


interest in physical cducation. 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—Wm. Dudley Foulke, pres.; C. 
G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Advocates a rational and fundamental re- 
form'in electing representatives. Pamphlet free. 
Membership. $1. ; 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40:St., New York. For the re- 


pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal . 


diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
Information and catalogue -of pamphlets upon _re- 
uest. Associate. Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 


ustaining, $10.00.. Memberships include quarterly. 


magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE ‘CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New. York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 


nished. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H, - Perky; + sec’y; 2  W- -13 St., New: York. 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
- Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 

Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O . Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social. Service; 
Rev. Worth M, Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. " 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings, other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has internationa] system of safeguarding. 


Conducts National Americanization program. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR _ SO- 

CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 

acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 

St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 

suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 

disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
uarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
nnual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE _ AD- 


VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- | 


held. Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fitth Aye, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests. of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes, employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL, CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105. East22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; rectea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quartérly “Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
=Chas. F. Powlison, gen, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Cooperates. with ‘hundreds of« social 
agencies. Headquarters: for_ child welfare mate- 
tials, exhibits, literature, etc. . Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 


 GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 


‘New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses'and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres.; William T. Cross, gen. 
sec’y;' 315 Plymouth Court Chicago. General or- 
ganization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings... Monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 
Main division and chairmen: } 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman Biggs. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; William H. Baldwin, sec’y; A. S. Frissell, 
treas.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; develops 
necessary agencies of relief; encourages co-opera- 
tion between existing agencies; trains Negro so- 
cial workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


- ment. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec, sec’y; 156% Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith’ Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers, 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D.,-ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. . Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


‘NATIONAL’ WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES-——347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform, Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL ‘WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark: St. (room 703), Chicago.. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C, Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural. resources. | Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 .N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities.. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.;, 130 E. 22 ‘St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


* 


o 
—not the name 


of a thing, 


but 
the:mark of a service 


MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is to collect and select 
scientific and practical information concerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this inforrnation to the companies entitled to receive this service. 


“‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 

General Ejectric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark 

MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 

MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark 
A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose is the property of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPAN 
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